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In the month of August, 1901, an army of more than six hundred 
school teachers was brought to Manila by the transport “‘Thomas.”’ 
With the exception of some thirty or forty who had preceded them 
in July and in the earlier part of August, they were the pioneers who 
led the way in the attempt to make the Filipinos an English- 
speaking people. The decree had gone forth that public schools 
were to be established, in which all instruction was to be in English. 
A considerable number were retained in Manila, where schools 
were already well organized, but, for the most part, the undaunted 
six hundred found themselves, within a month, scattered to the four 
corners of an archipelago embracing 125,000 square miles of terri- 
tory and extending through thirteen degrees of latitude, and their 
only specific orders were to organize schools. 

The Philippine Islands are divided into thirty-six governmental 
subdivisions known as provinces, only one or two of which are 
entirely inland. Most provinces have long lines of seacoast, and 
include outlying islands off their coasts. 

Each province has a provincial capital and one or more large 
towns, and these larger towns were the natural nuclei for educa- 
tional work. There had been some attempt, under Spanish régime, 
at a general educational system, and almost any town of size con- 
tained two stone school buildings, one for boys, one for girls. They 
had been occupied usually as barracks during the war, and were, 
for the most part, badly out of repair. Blackboards had been 
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unknown in their original construction, but such had been the 
activity of the Educational Department of the newly organized 
civil government (effective July 4, 1901), that, by the end of Sep- 
tember, large rectangles of hylo-plate and boxes of crayon were 
available in most of the larger towns. 

In the beginning there was very little organization. Even when 
two or three teachers were assigned to the same town, each was a 
unit responsible only to the Director of Education at Manila. 
There was a division superintendent at each provincial capital; 
but he concerned himself chiefly with the distribution of supplies, 
with wrangles with municipal authorities to make them clean up and 
repair buildings, and with selecting school sites. He had no time 
to superintend individual work or to determine methods. Each 
teacher had to determine his own method and to carry it out 
unaided. The whole was a magnificent piece of idealism on the 
part of the Director of Education, Mr. Fred W. Atkinson; and 
although, in its day, it ceased to be useful and had to give way to 
an organized system, as an investment in human confidence it 
paid good returns. There were, of course, some failures, some 
teachers who, in spite of collegiate and normal degrees, stood help- 
less in the face of new conditions, and some who clung like leeches 
to a course of instruction that is not showing the best results even 
in American schools; but on the whole each teacher went prac- 
tically to work to achieve results, and a comparison of all the 
methods used enabled the department, as it extended and grew 
into organized form, to select the best. That was the greatest 
result of Mr. Atkinson’s optimism. Had the Educational Depart- 
ment been a highly centralized and organized one at the beginning, 
one hobbyist at Manila could have hopelessly clogged the workings 
of six hundred experimental minds. As it was, things grew gradu- 
ally, and wise selection made the whole system of teaching English 
conform to practical and, at the same time, to scholarly methods. 

At first the public schools were taken possession of by the 
aristocratic classes, among the children of whom were many youths, 
male and female, already fairly well educated in Spanish. These 
were instantly seized upon by the American teachers as good ma- 
terial for assistants, and most teachers separated the very pick of 
their schools into a class of aspirantes, giving them the bulk of 
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attention, and preparing them as rapidly as possible for primary 
teachers to begin work on the opening of the next school year. 

Methods formed a general topic among all school teachers at 
that time. With my aspirantes I found a translating system the 
easiest. They all spoke Spanish, and this formed a medium of 
exchange. But with the little people, who knew no Spanish, it was 
necessary to begin at once with English. 

The system which was developed by most teachers at that period 
continued in use some time after all primary teachers were Filipinos 
teaching in English, and it yields only gradually to a very deter- 
mined effort at change. For want of a better term, it may be called 
the ‘‘noun” system. The teachers assumed that, if they only 
taught the names of all present and of many non-present objects, 
together with the pronouns and a certain number of prepositions, 
the pupils could speak English. The pupils soon learned to read 
English and to understand it fairly well when it was spoken to 
them, but their speaking and writing power did not keep pace with 
their reading. 

To avoid too much history of experiment and discussion, the 
writer will briefly put forth as statements what seems to be the 
concensus of opinion among division superintendents and teachers 
who have been wrestling with this problem of anglicizing the speech 
of a people. 

1. Language is a matter of memory, not of logic; but the mem- 
ory of a word or phrase, as it is used in colloquial speech, is reliable 
only when it is firmly fixed by association with action or with objects. 

2. The verb, not the noun, is the point de résistance in English. 
A child may have a vocabulary of several thousand words; but 
if the verb is relatively in the minority, and if he is not absolute 
master of the fine distinctions in meaning made by changes in 
verb tenses, he cannot express himself clearly, and he misses the 
meaning of most of what he reads. His reading work is largely 
guesswork, as he skips from noun to noun. 

3. The American child whose vocabulary is fairly well formed 
before he enters school has acquired his vocabulary by practical 
experience; and the only way to give a corresponding development 
to the Filipino child’s mind is to study the habits of speech as 
found in the American child before he is affected by the reading work 
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of his primary grades. For instance, the American child learns see 
and saw before he learns shall see or will see; but he learns will give, 
Shall give, and will you give before he learns give and gave, though 
this last may be contemporaneous with the other words. It is 
probable that his first association for give or gives (in present tense 
forms) is made when he finds in his primer the old sentences, 
“‘Cows give us milk to drink,” or ‘‘My father gives me presents,” 
or any other statement in freque ntative form. 

4. The quickest and best results in teaching English are got 
by limiting the vocabulary of nouns as greatly as possible, and by 
seeing that some thirty or forty verbs of the language are developed 
in all their tense forms and meanings in the primary work. A 
pupil who knows fifty verbs and is unconscious master of all their 
tense forms can speak exceedingly good English if he has, in addi- 
tion, a limited vocabulary of other words. And by his mastery of 
conjugation forms he is on the high road to correct assimilation of 
all that he reads; but a pupil who knows three hundred or even a 
thousand verbs which he can use only in the present tense can 
express himself only faultily, no matter how large a vocabulary 
he may have. 

5. The assumption that the tense changes of a verb may be 
unconsciously acquired or picked up by reading is a wrong one. If 
a child has the present tense form only of a verb developed, he sel- 
dom acquires the others by merely seeing them in his reading lesson. 
Either he will try to make the present tense mean anything, or he 
will, by a translating system, endeavor to make some idiom of his 
own language fit the need.’ 

* In the primary course hitherto, no systematic teaching of hypothetical phrases 
has taken place. But nothing can do away with the need of hypothetical expression; 
so the Filipino pupil has invented one. This form comes in from all parts of the 
islands, its development in the remotest parts showing the independence with which 
each mind has acted, and yet it conforms to some native rule of which the writer is 
ignorant. The form is: 

“If I did not hear the music I will not know there is a procession” 

“Tf I had not heard the music, I Pl not have known that there was a pro- 
cession.” 

“Tf I did not buy me a new coat I will not go to the baile (ball) ” 

“Tf I had not bought me a new Pr could not have gone to the ball.” 


The writer in her experience of directing correspondence-study work with Filipino 
teachers who have had from five to seven years in American schools, has met this 
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6. The best way to teach the English conjugation is by actual 
association with action. For instance, suppose a child is to take 
up the verb bring. The future, the imperative, and the past 
indicative tenses of nearly all verbs will conform to certain uses 
which accompany certain dialogue. Let the child have a book on 
his desk. The teacher says “Jose, will you bring me your book ?”’ 
and Jose must be taught to reply, ‘‘ Yes, I will bring it to you with 
pleasure,” or ‘‘I will bring it to you if you wish me to.” 

TEACHER: Bring it to me. 

Jose obeys. 

TEACHER: What did you do? 

Jose: I brought you my book. 

After the developing of some fifteen or twenty verbs in this 
manner, the pupil has the data for an unconscious conclusion about 
the English conjugation. The matter should not be left before 
it is well driven home. Grammatical explanation is perfectly 
unnecessary. All that the pupil needs is drill and unmistakable 
clearness of application. For instance, in teaching the hypothetical 
sentence, a pupil should be requested to ask another pupil for what 
the second pupil clearly does not possess. For example: 


Jose: Maria, please lend me your pencil. 
Maria: [havenopencil. If I had one I would lend it to you with pleasure. 


When dialogue like this has been repeated with numberless 
verbs, the pupil begins to see the application of the verb phrase, 
and knows how to use it. This phrase, however, is peculiar to 
dialogue and is never found in narrative. The corresponding 
narrative form can only be taught by first going through dialogue 
and action, then by letting some pupil describe the action after it 


attempt at the hypothetical sentence again and again. Yet not one of the writers 
ever saw such a sentence—or heard it in his school work; while he has met the correct 
form hundreds or even thousands of times in his reading work. The recurrence of 
this error seems to point indubitably to the conclusion that language, except in the 
unusually gifted person, is not acquired by reading, but is acquired by direct associ- 
ation with action and circumstance in real life. This conclusion is further borne out 
by the fact that the hypothetical sentence given above is one not likely to occur in 
ordinary school experience, while such a one as “If I were you, I should do,” etc., is 
very common in school experience, and most Filipinos use it with facility. Both ex- 
pressions are equally frequent in reading-work, but one is not frequent to school 
routine. The pupil acquires that for which he has a practical use. The other makes 
little or no impression upon him. 
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has become a matter of the past. For example, “ Jose asked Maria 
to lend him her pencil, but she did not have one. If she had had a 
pencil she would have loaned it to him with pleasure.” 

The reader may fancy that he has acquired some of his own 
mastery of tense forms from mere reading, but the writer doubts 
it. When we meet these hypothetical, contrary-to-fact sentences 
in books, it is only because we have already bridged by practical 
experience the gulf from dialogue to narrative that the sentence has 
meaning to us. Even with simple will and would, the little child 
finds out by painful experience the relation between “‘ If you do that 
again I will punish you,” and ‘‘I told you that, if you did that again, 
I would punish you,” and it is his recollection of circumstance, 
gained through joy or tears, which enables him to understand “ John 
Smith said that those who would not work should not eat.” 

It is impossible in an article of this length to do more than hint 
at the innumerable complexities of detail encountered in the 
attempt to educate a Filipino, using only English. It should be 
stated that owing to its limitations, the pupil grasps technical 
English more readily than general colloquial English. On one 
occasion some years ago a certain set of fifth-grade English examina- 
tion questions contained the following three commands: 

1. To analyze a given sentence. 

2. To write a composition about rice planting. 

3. To describe a carnival procession which had taken place shortly before. 

In a class of thirty-three pupils which came under the writer’s 
observation, nearly the whole class analyzed the sentence in 
faultless English. Nearly all of them also wrote the essay on rice 
culture in good English; but when they entered upon general 
English where there had been no detailed drill on expression, the 
class failed utterly. The verb was the cause. They could not 
twist it into its manifold significations; they had not the command 
of subordinate connections which correct verb-usage entails. The 
result started the writer to thinking and to comparing notes with 
other teachers. In turn, discussions became more general and 
more public; and though there are those who dissent, I find most 
of the teachers in agreement with what has been stated in this 
article. 
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During my visit in the States, I was naturally eager to talk to 
teachers about English. I found, in the several centers of learning 
where I had opportunity to discuss the English work, a considerable 
dissatisfaction with the results of much labor, but very little 
attempt to analyze the cause. I myself had no time for a detailed 
study of methods, or of results; but I am convinced, after seeing 
the results of using American texts with Filipinos, that we are tak- 
ing far too much for granted about the pupil’s ability to imbibe, as 
it were, the language, and I wonder, if, with our immense foreign- 
born population, we should not require at home more conscious 
attention to drill in expression. I wonder if we are not making the 
mistake of assuming, as we first did in the Philippines, that the child 
will acquire and use correctly language from his reading. The truth 
is, we do nothing of the sort. If we could, the persistent readers of 
Shakspere would talk or write as well as he does. Practice in using 
it, not in reading it, is what gives command of a language. Orators 
are often less well read than their auditors, but they can use all 
the words or phrases that they know, or, to put it differently, 
their language is better memorized. 











BIBLIOGRAPHIES, BRIEFS, AND ORAL EXPOSITION IN 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


S. CHESTER PARKER 
University of Chicago 


I desire to comment on three phases of co-operative training 
in English which are possible in normal schools, namely, (1) train- 
ing in the use of books and libraries, that is, systematic biblio- 
graphical work, (2) training in the organization of material in the 
form of expository briefs, and (3) training in oral exposition. 

The possibilities of this type of co-operative English work are 
probably greater in a normal school which emphasizes two-year 
courses for high-school graduates, than in any other educational 
institution above the elementary school. These large possibilities 
are due to the fact that such a normal school theoretically should 
be, and often is, more unified in its organization than other insti- 
tutions. This greater unification results from several factors 
which include (1) the very definite professional aim, namely, train- 
ing teachers for elementary schools, (2) the relatively brief period 
for giving the training. The combination of these factors results 
in a very rigid selection of those courses of instruction which are 
essential and the definite elimination of those courses which do not 
have a large applied value. Hence, in a given department, few 
courses will be offered, and these will soon become definitely stand- 
ardized. When this standardization is once effected, the attention 
of the department is no longer concentrated on the selection of its 
subject-matter, but upon the most effective teaching of the subject 
to the normal-school students. This effective teaching may very 
well include the three forms of co-operative English work men- 
tioned above, namely, training in systematic bibliographical work, 
in writing expository briefs, and in oral exposition, and this work 
may be required uniformly throughout the institution in all 
departments. 
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These forms of activity are of vital importance in the effective 
teaching of every subject; they are as important in history, geog- 
raphy, and nature-study as they are in English. In this respect 
they differ from some of the more formal aspects of English work, 
such as correct spelling, correct forms of speech, sentence structure, 
etc., in which the instructor who is not a specialist in English is 
often not interested and of which he is commonly not competent to 
judge. I shall take up briefly each of the forms of co-operative 
work for special consideration. 

The necessity of training in systematic bibliographical work is 
easily demonstrated. Many school buildings are being provided 
with selected libraries; special library collections for children are 
provided in many cities; supplementary reading by children is 
growing in all subjects; and the teacher is expected to be con- 
stantly developing a body of supplementary subject matter and 
informing herself concerning the larger aspects of the topics she is 
teaching. The difficulties encountered by teachers in connection 
with some of these new demands are illustrated in the making of 
lesson plans for practice teaching, especially in the content sub- 
jects. Student teachers are commonly not considered competent 
to teach any topics except those of which they have had an in- 
tensive treatment in some departmental course. Yet very few 
of the topics they will have to teach in actual school work are 
covered in these departmental courses. One practice teacher was 
referred to a departmental head for assistance on a topic which had 
not been covered in the course. He referred her to a dozen or more 
large volumes. She worked on them twenty-five hours and came 
back with the report that there was nothing in them on the topic. 
This waste of time was partly the fault of the instructor, partly of 
the system for not providing bibliographical training, and partly 
the fault of the student. 

I was in a Junior class in history in college in which the instructor 
assigned us individual topics to work up for reports. He said, 
“Your first step will be to prepare a bibliography.” Half of the 
class had never heard of a bibliography and had never done any 
systematic reference work. 

Training along this line should provide for the following: (a) a 
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short course (from five to ten lessons) by an expert, on the use of 
standard reference systems and bibliographical aids; (b) frequent 
assignments in all departments of topics to be worked up; (c) the 
requirement of a representative or fairly complete bibliography as 
the first step in working a topic; (d) this bibliography should 
include not merely exact references, but also a brief description of 
each reference based on a cursory examination of it. 

The second phase of co-operative English work, namely, the 
preparation of expository briefs, might well take the place of much 
of the writing of long term papers and other papers which is often 
required. There is entirely too much of the writing (or often 
copying) of long papers made up of undigested, unorganized ideas. 
There is entirely too little of the careful, thoughtful organization of 
ideas derived froth a variety of sources, and of the concise expression 
of these ideas freed from the lumber of unnecessary words. One 
remedy is to be found in the requirement that many reports should 
be put in the form of expository briefs. 

By an expository brief I mean the presentation of material in the 
form of clear, concise, complete statements or sentences, so sub- 
divided, paragraphed, and numbered as to indicate clearly the 
relative value and subordination of the various points. Hence it 
differs from the ordinary outline or ordinary summary. This 
difference must be elaborated to students but need not be here. 

The advantages of this type of writing for the student are 
obvious. It is a mechanical device which practically forces him to 
attend to the number, relation, and organization of his ideas. In 
the ordinary long paper these factors do not stand out clearly. The 
training in concise, exact expression that results is also important. 

From the standpoint of the instructor for whom the paper is 
written, the use of the brief is a great time-saver. He can read it 
in much shorter time and can more easily estimate just what the 
student has accomplished. 

Not only term papers, but also notes on readings, can be put in 
this form to advantage. In one of my undergraduate classes I 
require students to read periodical articles on the teaching of 
special subjects and to report on them in the form of briefs. I can 
read thirty of these, representing three hundred pages of periodical 
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reading, in two hours. I usually make note of such references and 
items as interest me. The advantage to the instructor is obvious 
in this case. Lesson plans put up in the form of briefs make the 
student much more conscious of the problems of subject-matter 
and method which confront him in his teaching. Moreover, the 
plans may be much more quickly read by the critic teacher. 

The preliminary training in the making of briefs should be pro- 
vided in the department of English, and a uniform style established 
which should prevail in all departments. 

The third phase of co-operative work in English, namely, train- 
ing in oral exposition, is intimately related to the other two, for 
the oral reports on topics which might be required in all subjects 
should be preceded by systematic bibliographical work and care- 
ful organization of the reports in the form of written briefs. 

The great value for teachers of training in systematic, artistic, 
oral exposition is shown in the high grade of this type of work in 
the schools of Germany. We are not likely to carry exposition by 
the teacher to the extreme to which it is carried in Germany, but it 
deserves to play a considerable part in our instruction as supple- 
mentary to textbooks and to development lessons. 

Many of our teachers are especially deficient in oral exposition. 
They have no standards of excellence and no skill. They may be 
somewhat skilled in oral narration, but the rambling, unorganized 
character of their expository oral discourses is often appalling. 
Even the experienced teachers whom we find as graduate students 
in our departments of education are often lamentably weak along 
this line. Their class reports have been characterized by one 
instructor as “‘unmitigated bores.”’ 

Again the remedy is preliminary training in the English depart- 
ments, supplemented by regular oral reports in all other depart- 
ments. These reports may vary from three minutes to a half- 
hour in length, and a definite technique of giving them should be 
developed. This should include very definite and clear assignments 
by the teacher, followed by the bibliographies and briefs prepared 
by the students as described above. In making a short oral report 
the student should not have any notes in his hand, but his brief or 
some of its more important points should be written on the board. 
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An immature student in the normal school, before presenting his 
first long oral report to the class, might be required to rehearse it to 
a committee consisting of two or three students from the class 
and the instructor. This provides the necessary audience, breaks 
the performer in gradually, and saves the time of the class if the 
report is found to be unsatisfactory for presentation. 

From the standpoint of the special department this method of 
reporting is, in my estimation, a useful device for freeing individual 
reports from some of the objections that have been urged against 
them. From the standpoint of training in expression it provides 
the first essential, namely, the audience-situation, that is, the pupil 
with something to say and the group for whom it will be significant. 

I first became acquainted with this type of co-operative English 
work in a high school which I attended. The principal was a 
teacher of English and provided for this much co-operative work 
throughout the departments. For purely departmental purposes 
I have used it in the department of education with all grades of 
students, from those of the normal school to candidates for the 
doctor’s degree, and I am convinced that it has contributed to 
the efficiency and interest of every one concerned, including the 
instructor. 
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NOTES ON THE SIGNIFICANCE AND USE OF THE 
HILLEGAS SCALE FOR MEASURING THE QUALITY 
OF ENGLISH COMPOSITION 


EDWARD L. THORNDIKE 
Teachers College, Columbia University 





It is obvious that specimen 294' has more merit as English 
writing than specimen 519. It is not obvious that specimen 294 
has more merit than specimen 225. But the same argument by 
which we justify the assertion that No. 294 has much more merit 
than No. 519 justifies the assertion that it has somewhat more 
merit than No. 225. The argument is simply an appeal to experts. 
Out of one hundred and sixty members of the English Section of 
the 1912 Conference at the University of Illinois, 70 per cent judged 
that 294 had more merit than 225. Now, as has been explained by 
Dr. Hillegas and the author, it is possible to transmute the measures 
of difference in merit contained in the percentages of judgments 
of superiority into units of amount of difference, so that, for 
example, we know that the difference between No. 294 and No. 519 
is about three and a half times the difference between No. 294 and 
No. 225. Calling 1.00 that amount of difference so great (or, 
better, so small) that only seventy-five out of a hundred such 
experts rank the two samples correctly, twenty-five putting the 
worse sample ahead of the better, and deciding on what kind of 
writing has just zero or just not any merit, we can find samples that 
are each just 1.00 better than zero; others that are each just 1.00 
better than these or 2.00 better than zero; others that are each just 
1.00 better than these or 3.00 better than zero; and so on. If 
sample 580 is taken as zero, samples 94, 519, 534, 196, and 221 are 
approximately 3.7, 4.7, 5.7, 6.7, and 7.7. Now samples 94 to 
221, or amounts of merit 4.7 to 7.7, give roughly the quality of 
work which our high-school pupils display in examination papers, 

* The various specimens referred to appear below. See pp. 557-561. 
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in set themes and the like. A few high-school compositions will 
run from 8.0 up to g.o and a few from 4.0 down to 3.0. 

It is the purpose of this paper to measure roughly the difference 
between the paragraph-writing of boys and girls in high school and 
that selected as the specially good performances of recognized 
masters of English prose. 

The facts are, very simply, as follows: specimen 258 is by 
Washington Irving; specimen 217 is by Hawthorne; specimen 296 
is by Thackeray. These were chosen for the author by a teacher 
of English as such samples of the better work of these authors as 
made convenient units for isolated estimation. Specimen 231 is by 
a college Freshman; specimen 294 is by a high-school pupil; 
specimens 221, 225, 196, 245, 329, 338, and 519 are high-school 
specimens, covering the range from 8.0 to a little below 5.0. 

Now specimen 519 has the least merit of any of these. Call its 
merit, for the present, x. Then, by the judgments of 160 members 
of the English Section of the Illinois Conference of 1912, the speci- 
mens are ranked in the following order and have the following 
amounts of merit. 


(H.S.) 519 is of merit x. 

(H.S.) 338 is judged better than 519 by 56} per cent of the judges, and is of 
merit x+0. 23 (1.00 being defined above). 

(H.S.) 329 is judged better than 338 by 76.6 per cent of the judges, and is of 
merit ++. 23+1.08, or x+1.31. 

(H.S.) 196 is judged better than 329 by 66} per cent of the judges, and is of 
merit x+1.31+.62, or x+1.93. 

(Thackeray) 269 is judged better than 196 by 65 per cent of the judges, and is 
of merit x+1.93+.57, or x+2.5. 

(H.S. and H.S.) 221 and 225 are judged one a trifle worse and one a trifle better 
than 296 (48.1 per cent and 53.1 per cent), averaging practically the 
same merit of x+2.5. 

(Coll. Fresh.) 231 is judged better than 296 (Thackeray) by 70 per cent of the 
judges, and is of merit x+2.5+.78, or x+3. 28. 

(H.S.) 294 is judged better than 231 by 55} per cent of the judges and is of 
merit ++ 3. 28+. 21, or x+3. 49. 

(Hawthorne) 217 is judged better than 294 by 63? per cent of the judges, and 
is of merit x+3.49+.52, or x+4.01. 

(Irving) 258 is judged better than 217 by 55} per cent of the judges, and is of 

merit x-+4.01-+. 21, or x+4. 22. 
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Now, assuming the freedom of these 160 judges from any 
unfairness in favor of the high-school specimens or against the 
standard writers (whatever prejudice there was worked probably 
in the other way), it is clear that the difference between the two 
groups is, in certain important senses, very small. Specimen 5109, 
which has little more merit than the worst of high-school com- 
positions, is only one and a half times as far below the Thackeray 
passage as that is below the Irving passage. It would in fact be 
very easy to find many paragraphs in the “standard” essayists, 
historians, and novelists that would have been credited with less 
than x+2.25 merit by this group of teachers of English. A very 
fair percet.cage of high-school compositions would be credited above 
x+2.25. The paragraph-writing of pupils in our high schools and 
that of the world’s hundred best English writers undoubtedly 
overlap considerably in merit. Assume for the sake of illustration 
that the average writing of a fourth-year class is of merit x+2.0 
and that the average writing of the hundred masters is of merit 
x+3.75. Then if a number of samples of the former were paired 
with a number of samples of the latter and judged by this group of 
teachers, the superiority of the latter would be far from obvious. 
In fact, in the long run, twelve out of a hundred of the teachers of 
English would rank the high-school specimen above the master’s. 
Now x+2 is certainly not much too high for fourth-year work in a 
good school and x+3.75 is certainly not much too low for the 
average paragraph of the masters of English prose. 

The fact may be stated more simply if the difference between x 
and zero—that is, the absolute merit of specimens such as No. 
519—is determined. If these one hundred and sixty judges had 
ranked also in the same way specimens running from No. 519 
down to some as bad as No. 580, 580 would have been found to be 
about equal tox—4.1. That is, No. 580 would have been put not 
quite as far below No. 519 as No. 258 was put above it. If the 
one hundred and sixty judges had each made up artificially a 
paragraph that represented his notion of zero, or just not any, 
merit—the merit of a paragraph in which merit in English com- 
position is just barely beginning to be observable—these zero 
specimens would on the average have been not much, if any, worse 
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than specimen 580. We are fairly safe in saying that x is at least 
3.5 and not over 4.5 above absolute zero in the opinion of these 
one hundred and sixty judges. Call x equal to 4.0. Then the 
absolute values of the specimens are: 


519, representing nearly the lower limit of high-school paragraph-writing, is 4. 
338 is 4.23. 32918 5.31. 24518 5.79. 277 is 5.93. 

296 (Thackeray) is 6. 5. 

221 (H.S.) and 225 (H.S.) are about 6. s. 

231 (Coll. Fresh.) is 7.28. 294 (H.S.) is 7.40. 

217 (Hawthorne) is 8.01. 258 (Irving) is 8. 22. 


Consequently, in the judgment of high-school teachers of 
English, the worst tenth of paragraph-writing of high-school pupils 
is still nearly half-way from zero toward the best the world knows. 
What we rightly consider a mediocre composition, such as 245, still 
represents nearly three-fourths of the progress possible. 

I will not continue with similar comparisons nor draw any of the 
many, and, as I think, important practical conclusions which these 
measurements warrant, but will only restate the measurements 
themselves in a metaphor. 

If ten men, A, B, C.... J, ran one at a time a hundred 
yards in 10, 103, 11, . . . . 14% seconds, respectively, and if, after 
each successive pair had run, we had to judge (without watches or 
counting) which ran faster, the judgment of a hundred and sixty 
observers, even if well trained, would often err. The quicker 
runner of the two would get only a plurality unless the difference 
in time was great. We should, applying just the same treatment 
to the judgments that was applied to the compositions, come out 
with a difference between A and J of perhaps only 4.0, and find 
that the fastest running in the world was not, after all, remote from 
an average high-school boy’s performance. If we decided that 
merit in running began at a rate of five feet or less a second we 
should find that our average school boy had already made three 
quarters or more of the progress possible. Teachers of athletics 
would disagree very widely in the ‘‘marks”’ that they gave to the 
same feat of running; and we should quarrel bitterly over the 
respective merits of A and B! We should reflect, perhaps with 
surprise, that the world pays enormous sums in money and fame for 
a difference so small that one person out of four cannot see it! 
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It may be well to meet one criticism which will be thought of by 
many of the hundred and sixty teachers who gave the judgments 
—the criticism that these judgments (made in forty minutes) were 
hasty and necessarily inaccurate. This was the fact, but its only 
effect on the issue was to make all the differences represented by 
1.00 larger than they would have been with more time and care. 
All the relations shown by careful judgments would be the same as 
those stated here, but the values themselves would range more 
widely. The difference between 580 and 519 would be perhaps 
5.00 instead of 4.1 and the difference between 519 and 258 would 
be perhaps 5.2 instead of 4.2. All the differences would be swollen 
in the same proportions. The difference noted by seventy-five out 
of a hundred judges working rapidly and called 1.00 here, would, 
with more care, be noted by say eighty out of a hundred and so be 
called 1.25 in a study made with very careful judgments. The 
unit 1.00 means an amount of difference observable by three-fourths 
of certain specified judges under certain specified conditions. 
Improve the fineness of discrimination of the judges or the con- 
ditions under which they judge, and 1.00 means a smaller difference. 
Samples 94, 519, 534, 196, and 221 were given values of 3.7, 4.7, 
5-7, 6.7, and 7.7 by such expert and careful judgments. By the 
one hundred and sixty judgments considered here sample 519 is 
put only 2.5 below sample 221. 


The second purpose of this paper is to measure the amount of 
error to be expected in grading specimens of English writing by a 
scale such as that furnished by samples 94, 519, 534, 196, and 221 
of values 3.7, 4.7, 5.7, 6.7, and 7.7, respectively. It is obvious 
that, since 1.00 represents a difference which three out of four 
careful judges will fail to see, the average error in giving any 
specimen a number in comparison with the scale must be large. 

For example, Soaps 231 was ranked as: 

Wo orse than 338 by 33 per cent of the 160 judges 
329 but better than 338 by 6% per cent of the judges 


; “ 277 329 by 15 per cent of the judges 
si > ae “« 277 by 5% per cent of the judges 
- ~~ ee) oo “* 2096 by 253 per cent of the judges 
Better “ 294 “ worse “ 217 by 14} per cent of the judges 
™ ot) a oe te “* 258 by 3% per cent of the judges 


258 by 26] per cent of the judges 
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That is, a specimen which the general opinion of the one hundred 
and sixty ranks as 7.27 is ranked below 4.2 by some; and, since it 
is ranked above 8.22 by over a fourth of the judges, would probably 
be ranked as nearly 10.0 by others. 

If a new sample (call it N) is really of merit 5.7, for example, 
even careful judges will tend to regard it as worse than 4.7 in one 
case out of four, and as better than 6.7 in one case out of four (the 
same judge, of course, cannot make both of these errors). So 
(except for the influence of the scale as a whole) one-fourth of the 
grades assigned to N will be below 4.7 and one-fourth above 6.7; 
the median error will be 1.00 and the average error about 1.18. 
The effect of the scale as a whole is complex, and I will not figure out 
the probabilities for it. A judge comparing our supposed N of real 
value 5.7, might, for example, regard it as worse than both 519 
(4.7) and 196 (6.7), rating it 4.3, if these two and it were the only 
means of estimate, but might regard it as equal to 534 (5.7) if N and 
534 were the only means of comparison. If the whole scale is given 
and if he is converted to the belief that 534 is half-way between 519 
and 196, and recognizes also that N is very much better than 94 
(3.7) and not very much worse than 196 (6.7), then he may judge 
N to be 5.0 or 5.5, improving his judgment markedly. 

Professor Hillegas is measuring the errors made in using such a 
scale; and Mr. Johnston reported at the Illinois Conference a most 
interesting series of such measurements." Three facts will be 
proved as such studies progress. First, the errors will be large; 
second, they will diminish with practice in using such a scale and 
with improvements in the scale itself; third, they will—at least, 
after sufficient practice—be smaller than the errors now made 
by teachers in grading paragraph-writing for general merit. The 
reason for the last fact is that at present a teacher, in grading a 
composition for general merit, uses a subjective, personal scale of 
values which, in the nature of the case, cannot, on the average, be 
as correct as one due to the combined opinions of a hundred or more 
judges who are on the average as competent as he is. The teacher 
now adds the errors of his personal subjective scale of values to the 
errors of comparing a specimen therewith. A scale such as has been 
*See School Review for January, 1913. 
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referred to here, and such as Professor Hillegas has worked out, 
eliminates the former errors altogether and, if the teacher has had 
enough practice with it, cannot increase, and probably will decrease, 
the errors of comparison. 


SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH WRITING REFERRED TO IN THE TEXT 


94- 
SULLA AS A TYRANT 
When Sulla came back from his conquest Marius had put himself consul so 
sulla with the army he had with him in his conquest siezed the government from 
Marius and put himself in consul and had a list of his enemys printy and the 
men whoes names were on this list we beheaded. 


196. 
IcHABOD CRANE 
Ichabod Crane was a schoolmaster in a place called Sleepy Hollow. He 
was tall and slim with broad shoulders, long arms that dangled far below his 
coat sleeves. His feet looked as if they might easily have been used for shovels. 
His nose was long and his entire frame was most loosely hung to-gether. 


217 
SELECTION From HAWTHORNE 

Oh that I had never heard of Niagara till I beheld it! Blessed were the 
wanderers of old, who heard its deep roar, sounding through the woods, as the 
summons to an unknown wonder, and approached its awful brink, in all the 
freshness of native feeling. Had its own mysterious voice been the first to 
warn me of its existence, then, indeed, I might have knelt down and wor- 
shipped. But I had come hither, haunted with a vision of foam and fury, and 
dizzy cliffs, and an ocean tumbling down out of the sky—a scene, in short, 
which nature had too much good taste and calm simplicity to realize. My 
mind had struggled to adapt these false conceptions to the reality, and finding 
the effort vain, a wretched sense of disappointment weighed me down. I 
climbed the precipice, and threw myself on the earth feeling that I was 
unworthy to look at the Great Falls, and careless about beholding them again. 


221 
Gorinc Down witH VICTORY 
As we road down Lombard Street, we saw flags waving from nearly every 
window. I surely felt proud that day to be the driver of the gaily decorated 
coach. Again and again we were cheered as we drove slowly to the post- 
masters, to await the coming of his majestie’s mail. There wasn’t one of the 
gaily bedecked coaches that could have compared with ours, in my estimation. 
So with waving flags and fluttering hearts we waited for the coming of the mail 
and the expected tidings of victory. 
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When at last it did arrive the postmaster began to quickly sort the bundles, 
we waited anxiously. Immediately upon receiving our bundles, I lashed the 
horses and they responded with a jump. Out into the country we drove at 
reckless speed—everywhere spreading like wildfire the news, “Victory!” 
The exileration that we all felt was shared with the horses. Up and down 
grade and over bridges, we drove at breakneck speed and spreading the news at 
every hamlet with that one cry “Victory!” When at last we were back home 
again, it was with the hope that we should have another ride some day with 
“Victory.” 

225 

Before the Renaissance, artists and sculptors made their statues and 
pictures thin, and weak looking figures. They saw absolutely no beauty in 
the human body. At the time of the Renaissance, artists began to see beauty 
in musclar and strong bodies, and consequently many took warriors as subjects 
for their statues. Two of the statues that Michel Angelo, the great sculptor 
and artist, made, Perseus with the head of Medusa, and David with Goliath’s 
head, are very similar. They show minutely and with wonderful exactness 
every muscle of the body. Michel Angelo was a great student of the body, 
especially when it was in a strained position. The position of the figures on the 
tomb of Lorenzo the Great is so wonderful that one can almost see the tension 
of the muscles. 

231 
A FOREIGNER’S TRIBUTE TO JOAN OF ARC 

Joan of Arc, worn out by the suffering that was thrust upon her, netherthe- 
less appeared with a brave mien before the Bishop of Beauvais. She knew, 
had always known that she must die when her mission was fulfilled and death 
held no terrors for her. To all the bishop’s questions she answered firmly and 
without hesitation. The bishop failed to confuse her and at last condemned 
her to death for heresy, bidding her recant if she would live. She refused and 
was lead to prison, from there to death. 

While the flames were writhing around her she bade the old bishop who 
stood by her to move away or he would be injured. Her last thought was of 
others and De Quincy says, that recant was no more in her mind than on her 
lips. She died as she lived, with a prayer on her lips and listening to the 
voices that had whispered to her so often. 

The heroism of Joan of Arc was wonderful. We do not know what form 
her great patriotism took or how far it really led her. She spoke of hearing 
voices and of seeing visions. We only know that she resolved to save her 
country, knowing though she did so, it would cost her her life. Yet she never 
hesitated. She was uneducated save for the lessons taught her by nature. 
Yet she led armies and crowned the dauphin, king of France. She was only a 
girl, yet she could silence a great bishop by words that came from her heart 
and from her faith. She was only a woman, yet she could die as bravely as 
any martyr who had gone before. 
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245 
I am going to Princeton partly because it was my father’s college. I also 
prefer to go to a college away from home. You get the college life much more 
that way. My main reason is on account of the great advantages held forth 
in the preceptorial system. ‘The preceptorial system is organized as follows. 
Imagine a class, junior for example of perhaps three hundred, divided into 
sections of twenty five each. For each of these sections there are six preceptors, 
men engaged to head groups of four or five to talk over their work with them 
and give them points and suggestions about it. The advantage of this is that 
the man gets a great deal more individual attention in this manner than he 
otherwise would. Princeton has high standards of intellectuality as well 
as athletics. 
258 
SELECTIONS FRomM IRVING 


In the meantime, the seasons gradually rolled on. The little frogs which 
had piped in the meadows in early spring, croaked as bull-frogs during the 
summer heats, and then sank into silence. The peach-tree budded, blossomed, 
and bore its fruit. The swallows and martins came, twittered about the roof, 
built their nests, reared their young, held their congress along the eaves, and 
then winged their flight in search of another spring. The caterpillar spun its 
winding-sheet, dangled in it from the great button-wood tree before the house; 
turned into a moth, fluttered with the last sunshine of summer, and disap- 
peared; and finally the leaves of the button-wood tree turned yellow, then 
brown, then rustled one by one to the ground, and, whirling about in little 
eddies of wind and dust, whispered that winter was at hand. 


294 
Among the beautiful islands on the Canadian side of the St. Lawrence 
River, there is a deep and narrow channel which separates three small wooded 
islands from a large fertile one. Of the three islands the largest is rocky and 
covered with a growth of stately pines and waving hemlocks, and a carpet of 
moss and ferns. On the second there is quite an assortment of trees, whose 
foliage during the fall turns to many shades of gold and red, which colors are 
greatly enhanced by the dark green background of its neighbor. On the third 
there is a thick growth of brush, with an occasional small tree. These three 
islands are so close together, that fallen trees and logs make it possible to walk 
from one to another. 
296 
SELECTIONS From THACKERAY 


How one loves to see the burly figure of him, this thickskinned, seemingly 
opaque, perhaps sulky, almost stupid man of practice, pitted against some light 
adroit man of theory, all equipt with clear logic, and able anywhere to give 
you why for wherefore! The adroit man of theory, so light of movement, clear 
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of utterance, with his bow full-bent and quiver full of arrow-arguments—surely 
he will strike down the game, transfix everywhere the heart of the matter; 
triumph everywhere, as he proves that he shall and must do? To your aston- 
ishment, it turns out oftenest no. The cloudy-browed, thick-soled, opaque 
practicality, with no logic-utterance, in silence mainly, with here and there a 
low grunt or growl, has in him what transcends all logic-utterances; a congruity 
with the unuttered. The speakable, which lies atop, as a superficial film, or 
outer skin, is his or is not his: but the doable, which reaches down to the 
world’s center, you find him there! 


329 

When Abraham was twenty one the family moved to Decatur where he 
made his first public speech. Here he built a boat and went to New Orleans 
where for the first time he saw slaves. Then he vowed he put and end to it 
someday if he could. When he returned he went to New Salem where he was 
postmaster and store clerk He was then elected to the legislature. He studied 
law and when twenty eight he was admitted tothe bar. Then after a few years 
he was elected president and office which he filled as few men would at his time. 
When he was elected his troubles began. He was against slavery the states 
left the union. At the war which freed the slaves came. During this war 
Lincoln showed his kind heartness by pardoning so many men. He did not 
like to see these men shot leaving their wives and families fatherless. 


338 

This man who is the chief character of this story, is the stingest man in 
town one day before Christmas and the nicest man on Christmas, and all this 
comes from a dream. His name is Soloman and in his dream he dreams of 
coming home to his old cheap looking home, in an old side alley and, as he gets 
to the door this gosts head appears and as he open the door it departs, lighting 
a match to go up stairs with, not fearing the gost, and then starts up stairs and 
he had no sooner reached the top step when there was and awful clammer of 
chains and bells, As he walks into his room he hears the sound coming up the 
stairs nearer and nearer to his room every minute, And after he got in bed 
and blew out the light, he heard the gost walk right in his room and call him so 
he got up, being scared and afraid the gost would harm him, the gost told him 
to sit down beside him which the did, And then he said that he was Soloman 
partner and had died twenty years ago. 


519 
De QUINCY 
First: De Quincys mother was a beautiful women and through her De 
Quincy inhereted much of his genius. 
His running away from school enfluenced him much as he roamed through 
the woods, valleys and his mind became very meditative. 
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The greatest enfluence of De Quincy’s life was the opium habit. If it was 
not for this habit it is doubtful whether we would now be reading his writings. 

His companions during his college course and even before that time were 
great enfluences. The surroundings of De Quincy were enfluences. Not only 
De Quincy’s habit of opium but other habits which were peculiar to his life. 

His marriage to the woman which he did not especially care for. 

The many well educated and noteworthy friends of De Quincy. 


534 
FLUELLEN 
The passages given show the following characteristic of Fluellen: his 
inclination to brag, his professed knowledge of History, his complaining 
character, his great patriotism, pride of his leader, admired honesty, revengeful, 
love of fun and punishment of those who deserve it. 


580 
LETTER 
Dear Sir: I write to say that it aint a square deal Schools is I say they 
is I went toa school. red and gree green and brown aint it hito bit I say he 
don’t know his business not today nor yeaterday and you know it and I want 
Jennie to get me out. 





















A COURSE IN LETTER-WRITING 


ALICE T. BIDWELL 
Freeport, Illinois, High School 

A person possessed of a good idea is more than likely to become 
a good person possessed by an idea. Sometimes the idea takes all 
the rights of possession and carries its property away from safe 
ground. Here is an idea into the possession of which I have lately 
come: The whole high-school course in composition can and may 
be based on and consist of letter-writing. If I say that it not only 
can and may well be, but ought to be so constructed, I run the risk 
of being thought carried away by a notion. I should like, there- 
fore, to rehearse all the steps by which I arrive at such a con- 
clusion. 

My first thinking along this line was forced by the realization 
that much of our composition is futile because it lacks, for the 
student at least, a distinct purpose; it is merely a theme, a com- 
position, a task which can serve only the very distant end of ability 
some time to write what someone will want to read. You will 
reply, perhaps, that such is the case with music, with drawing, with 
sewing, and manual training—indeed, with all the arts and crafts. 
But is it? In music, it is true, the beginner must learn the scales 
and practice them; but how many lessons will a good teacher give 
before the child has memorized a piece to play for mother and her 
indulgent friends? And what pupil who has studied music for 
six years could persuade her father to pay for more lessons if she 
had not progressed beyond the mere exercises? Yet our secondary 
schools are giving to their writers exercises which could serve for 
no possible use or ornament—a paragraph of description or a 
hundred words of narration. In drawing, the high-school student 
is composing something which, while it may not be published in the 
school paper or used as a poster for the next basket-ball game, wil] 
at least be hung up at home and pointed to with pride. Will his 
themes receive as much recognition? The student of manual 
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training will make a spice-box for his mother or a wren house as 
soon as he knows how to join, and we do not find the sewing classes 
working their best stitches into samplers now-a-days. 

There must, it would seem, be some form of literary composi- 
tion as immediately useful to high-school students as the apron or 
the tool-chest or the poster. What is it? What but the letter? 

No form of literary composition is so universally used as the 
letter. The president of the class must write a note to go with the 
flowers sent to a sick classmate; the secretary of the literary society 
must notify those appointed to committees, or write an invitation 
to another society when a spread is to be given; the president 
of the athletic association must write to managers of other teams 
for athletic engagements; the debaters must write to their con- 
gressman for material, and the chairman of the lecture committee 
must carry on a business correspondence with the bureau. These, 
to be sure, are only the more prominent members of any school or 
class, but I have emphasized in their tasks some of the more 
difficult and unusual forms of letters needed by high-school students 
during their course. All students write friendly letters and notes 
and many of them write business letters connected with their own 
purchases or inquiry. There is, then, an immediate need, not only 
to know how, but actually to write letters during the years when 
high-school composition is being studied. Afterward the need 
increases for a large majority. All who leave home, all who go 
into office or clerical work of any kind, write hundreds of letters, 
and those who do neither of these things find their letters increasing 
with the number of friends, of duties, and of interests. 

Many college-entrance examinations require the student to 
write in letter form a statement about his preparation or his home 
surroundings, not, I believe, so much to test his knowledge of cor- 
rect letter forms as to secure the greater ease and informality of 
expression which is sure to be found in a letter. The ease of style 
which may be obtained in a letter is greater than in any other kind 
of composition exercise. The student puts much of himself into 
his letter; it becomes an expression of his individuality. Beside 
this, there is the added assurance given by the definite knowledge 
of the reader for whom the letter is written, and there is a certain 
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frankness about a letter which would not be found in any other 
form of composition. My idea is, then, that an easier, simpler, 
and more individual expression is cultivated by the writing of 
letters than by less personal themes. 

If we consider the advantages which accrue to the student from 
a skill in this particular form we shall find many of them. The 
prospective college student who can write a good letter produces 
a favorable impression from his first inquiry; an applicant whose 
letter is correct and clear is asked to call on the manager of the 
firm to which he applies; the clerk whose letters read well is pro- 
moted by his business house; the stenographer who can express 
her employer’s idea even better than he can is paid a large salary. 
There are few employments in which skill in the writing of letters 
is not a valuable asset. 

So far, I think, you have followed me with assent and have 
even, perhaps, wondered that I have taken the trouble to set down 
facts so axiomatic. Beyond this step I cannot feel so sure of any 
reader’s company. I believe that the letter offers the best oppor- 
tunity for teaching all rhetorical forms in themes of convenient 
length. One reason why it is the best opportunity is because it 
centers the pupil’s interest in the subject rather than the structural 
principle involved, but the interest is sufficient and the desire for 
clearness strong enough to bring the same structural results without 
as much effort. Not only can the short incident be vividly nar- 
rated for the delectation of a distant friend, but longer narration 
may be interestingly worked out in a series of letters and replies, 
imaginary or real, which tell a connected story. The best descrip- 
tions in the world may be set down in a letter to a former school 
friend, telling of the new building, the pictures in the hall, or the 
scenery planned for the Senior play. If the person to whom the 
student explains how to graft fruit trees, or how to make marsh- 
mallows, is out of earshot, the written word of exposition will be 
clearer and fuller than the usual classroom theme, and long-heated 
arguments may be kept up in letters between students, even in the 
same class. 

There are many ways of using letter-writing in order to bring 
good composition results. Sometimes the names of the class may 
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be put in a box and each student may be asked to draw one. The 
letter will then be written to the classmate whose name is drawn, 
who will reply. A good deal of correspondence on school topics 
has been carried on successfully in this way—successfully in that 
it has made students acquainted with others they had not known, 
has aroused interest in school affairs, and especially has improved 
the written work: for students fear the criticism of their peers more 
than their teachers. Students may be urged to bring to the teacher 
any letters they personally need to write. These are corrected 
and credited instead of other theme work, and so serve a double 
purpose. Another method is like that used in our modern language 
classes—of correspondence with students of other schools. Why 
should not our pupils in Illinois write to high-school students in 
California and benefit as much thereby as German students do 
from their correspondence with American youths? A method 
which is useful in more ways than one is the writing of letters to 
the teacher. These may take the form of suggestions with regard 
to English work, inquiries concerning a book recommended, or 
purely personal letters. Whatever their content, such letters 
never fail to open the eyes of the teacher to the pupil more than 
ever before, and replies sent to these letters, provided the teacher 
has time for them, will be profitable in a different way from the 
usual theme criticism. It has interested my students that many 
of the authors of “the classics” have written extremely jolly or 
wonderfully interesting letters. Some of Thackeray’s, published 
with the absurd little drawings he used in order to illustrate them, 
will bring out unexpectedly bright replies in kind. There are two 
or three books of letters selected from different authors and periods 
which show what valuable documents in history and personality 
letters may be. If the teacher be not entirely out of sympathy 
with the use of models, these may be imitated either seriously or 
humorously. Mention was made in my class one day of the old- 
fashioned Compendium of Polite Correspondence or Complete Letter- 
Writer, and one of the boys offered to bring a copy which he had at 
home. The class was more than amused by its stiff politenesses and 
by the idea of ready-made letters, so modern collections of a similar 
kind were suggested. Some wrote entirely absurd models for 
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unheard-of situations and some wrote quite sensible examples of 
much-used types of letters. There are delightful examples of letters 
written in verse. 

If any of these latter methods are employed, the purpose of the 
work should be made definite by the plan of collecting the best 
for publication in the school paper, or of typewriting and binding 
them together for inspection in the English room. The plan 
already suggested of writing long stories entirely in the form of 
letters is popular with the students, and some good fiction may 
thus be provided for the school magazine or the programs of literary 
societies. 

There are, of course, the usual dangers of going to an extreme 
on any given subject. Difficulties arise when we try to confine 
written composition to letters. I am not sure, for instance, that 
unity and coherence are as easily taught in the letter as in other 
themes, since a newsy letter has so many subjects; the students 
might tire of letter-writing if it were their only written work; the 
graduate of the high school might consider the letter the only form 
of composition he was capable of writing. There is, however, 
little fear of these dangers, for while the regular written themes 
would, in such a course, be letters, there would certainly be a call 
for some long papers in the study of literature and history, and the 
regular oral themes would break the monotony and give training 
in other literary forms. Nevertheless, there may be other kinds of 
written work—such as reporting, for instance—which have most 
of the practical qualities of the letter and which should also be 
employed for composition-teaching. 

Making allowances for these possible exceptions, I am still suffi- 
ciently possessed by my idea to believe that the high-school course 
in composition can, may, and ought to be largely made up of letters, 
since these, more than any other written form, appeal to the 
student as practically useful to him. 























A LEGACY FROM THE DEAD LANGUAGES 


WALTER ALISON EDWARDS 
Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles, California 


The term ‘‘a dead language” is one of those merciless phrases 
which make an accusation and convict of guilt at the same time. 
A dead language? Why cumbereth it the ground? But a mo- 
ment’s thought makes plain that the sting in this phrase lies in an 
implication which is wholly unwarranted. We may call a language 
dead without necessarily implying that its usefulness is at an end. 
I do not mean only that in a dead language may be embodied a 
literature which the world cannot let die. The language itself,’ 
though no longer spoken by a great people, may still be playing 
an active part in the world. And the fact is that the classical 
languages, which we call dead, constitute today an active and a 
mighty influence in the life of our own mother-tongue, for they are 
in large measure determining the direction and character of its 
growth. 

We live in a period of extraordinary industrial and intellectual 
activity. Discoveries and inventions follow thick after one another 
and new theories abound in every department of human thought. 
To these mighty changes language must be constantly adapting 
itself. New words must be coined for the new concepts which 
arise and changing habits of thought demand changed syntactical 
and rhetorical phrasing. These demands seem more urgent in the 
case of our mother-tongue than in any other language. As Pro- 
fessor Matthews points out, English is spoken today by three times 
as many people as, for instance, French, and those who speak 
English are scattered over a large portion of the earth. They have 
therefore a much wider range of interests and more points of con- 
tact with other peoples than have the stay-at-home French. All 
this means more new ideas and necessarily more words to express 
those ideas. And the extraordinary enlargement of the great 
English dictionaries during recent years confirms this assertion. 
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Now in any language the growth of vocabulary proceeds along 
two different lines. In the first place, existing words may, without 
change of form, acquire new meanings, and secondly, compounding 
and borrowing may produce entirely new forms. Thus when 
Cicero undertook to expound the philosophy of the Greeks for the 
benefit of his fellow-citizens he found himself often dealing with 
ideas which were foreign to Italian thinking and for which there- 
fore the Latin language had no words. Accordingly he was com- 
pelled to provide himself with a philosophical nomenclature by 
giving new meanings to familiar Latin words. What Cicero did 
consciously and more or less arbitrarily for Latin is occurring daily 
without conscious purpose in every living language. Words, like 
men, have their life-history, and the years as they pass bring 
many variations of meaning. Many of the words in familiar use 
today are changing in meaning or acquiring new meaning as we 
speak them, but some lapse of time is usually necessary before we 
perceive the change. Thus ‘“‘fuse,” ‘‘machine,” “recall,” ‘func- 
tion,” ‘‘conservation,” “promoter,” “pool,” ‘‘primary” have 
certain meanings in our ears of which our ancestors knew nothing. 

But I am more concerned just now with the growth which 
involves the formation of new words, and I wish to emphasize and 
illustrate certain well-known but often ignored facts as to the 
sources from which these new word-forms are derived. I shall give 
as examples illustrating what I have to say numerous words which 
we have borrowed from the Latin and Greek. These words are 
all new in English. That is, they were first used as English words 
since the end of the eighteenth century. Each one of them is a 
proof of the living influence on English of the classical languages 
today. To put this beyond question I have passed over many 
words which are indeed of recent formation but which might have 
been suggested by kindred words already in use. For instance 


“commuter,” ‘‘cremate,” “‘formulate,”’ “incinerator,” ‘ paternal- 
ism,” “insurgency,” “‘recalcitrant,’’ ‘‘disintegrate,”’ ‘‘intermedi- 
ary,” “incipience,” “decentralization,” “preferential,” “refrigera- 
tor” were first heard as English words within the last hundred 


years. But they may be explained, not as direct borrowings from 
Latin and Greek, but as derivations from kindred words long in 
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use in English. Unlike these, the examples I shall give seem to 
have come to us directly from the ancient languages, their migration 
being assisted by no kindred already established in the English 
language. Perhaps allowance must be made for other influences 
in the case of some whose introduction into English was made 
easier by the fact that other languages were taking them up at the 
same time. 

So far as the multitudes of new scientific and technical terms 
are concerned, no discussion is necessary. Scientists by general 
agreement draw upon the resources of Greek and Latin for new 
words to designate their discoveries and inventions. It is true 
that sometimes linguistic monsters are thus produced which hardly 
seem to be English words. Nay, our mother-tongue should not 
bear the whole responsibility for them, for scientists of other lands 
likewise harbor them and they are found alike in the pages of Eng- 
lish, French, and German treatises. Such words may be said 
to constitute the true Volapiik or Esperanza. It is to be remem- 
bered, however, that the less abstruse of these technical terms may 
in these days of popularized science and philosophy become familiar 
to the laity also and thus be gradually taken over into the language 
of daily life, their original meaning as scientific terms perhaps 
suffering some modification to meet the needs of their new environ- 
ment. Such words as “dynamic,” “‘habitat,” “sanitary,” “altru- 
ist,” ‘‘nihilist,” ‘cyclone,’ “pessimism,” ‘‘cosmic,” ‘egoism,” 
“esthetic,” “agnostic,” and a host of others constitute a large 
debt which English owes to recent scientific advance and to those 
dead languages from which, within our own times, science has 
borrowed them. But besides these technical terms there are many 
other words of Latin and Greek derivation which have recently 
come in to enlarge the resources of the English language. Many of 
these have been formed to describe new inventions in the field of 
industry, but they are not mere technical terms. They constitute 
a permanent enrichment of our vocabulary; they help to make 
up the later rings of growth on the mighty trunk of our English 
speech. The remarkable fact is that not the scholar alone but the 
man on the street takes more kindly to these words of Latin and 
Greek extraction than to derivatives formed from existing words 
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for expressing the same idea. Nay, when a compound made up 
of familiar words seems in process of adoption, a borrowed word 
will often crowd it out. Let me give a few examples, which could 
be easily multiplied, of words whose entrance into our language 
is of recent date, in order that the present tendency of our develop- 
ment may be made plain. 

Thus we were not content with the perfectly intelligible com- 
pound “airship,” but must needs import a new word, “‘aeroplane,”’ 
retaining, however, the other with a difference of meaning. For 
the engineer of the new flying machine the newspapers proposed 
“birdman,” but that seemed hopelessly farfetched and affected, 
while its Latin equivalent, “aviator,” instantly proved acceptable. 
Fifteen years ago we heard frequently of “horseless carriages’’; 
they are all “‘automobiles” now. ‘‘Stenographer”’ is preferred to 
“shorthand writer,” “‘bibliophile”’ is coined to take its place beside 
“booklover,” and “bicameral” beside ‘‘two-chambered.” I 
remember that many years ago the phrase “talking machine” had 
its chance but could not hold the field against “phonograph.” 
We are prone to say “‘lactometer” rather than ‘‘milk gauge,” 
“cereal” rather than “‘breakfast food,” “‘hydrant” rather than 
“water plug,” “linoleum” rather than ‘“‘oilcloth.” ‘“Kerosene”’ 
was once called “‘rock oil,’’ but that name has gone out of fashion, 
“as graphite” has supplanted “‘black lead,” and “stereopticon,”’ 
“magic lantern.” Doubtless the cumbersome phrase “moving- 
picture show” will soon give way in common speech to “ biograph”’ 
or even “‘kinematoscope.”’ 

Often the borrowed word is preferred even when a simple Eng- 
lish word of long standing is at hand to meet the need. When the 
bicycle first came into general use the monosyllable ‘‘ wheel”’ seemed 
for a time likely to be adopted to describe the new device. But 
the classical derivative, despite its handicap of three syllables, has 
triumphed. Will the English fondness for brevity, thus defeated, 
win in the end by reducing the polysyllable to “bike”? But even 
unwieldy length does not bar out the new word, especially when 
differences of meaning are to be discriminated. ‘‘Amelioration”’ is 
coined in spite of “‘betterment,” “demoralize,” in spite of “‘cor- 
rupt,” “manipulate,” in spite of “handle.” We have recently 
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formed the word “deplete,” though we already had ‘“‘exhaust’’; 
“disintegrate,” though we already had ‘‘decompose”; “ prospec- 
tus,” though we already had “‘announcement’”’; ‘ amorphous,” 
though we already had ‘‘shapeless’”’; “phase,” though we already 
had ‘“‘aspect’’; ‘‘donate,’”’ though we already had “give.” 

In view of the fondness for Latin and Greek thus exemplified, 
it does not surprise us to observe that when a word is needed to 
describe a wholly new invention or process we usually turn to these 
languages. Such words as “lithograph,” “camera,” ‘“‘ referendum,” 
“pyrography,” “manicure,” “heliograph,” “hypnotism,” ‘‘sema- 
phore,” “incandescent,” ‘‘photograph,” and numberless others, 
new formations for which we have no already existing synonyms, 
illustrate one phase of our recently incurred indebtedness to Greece 
and Rome. 

Another phase of this debt involves a large group of words long 
obsolete which are just now coming into general use again. Most 
of these words were adopted into the English language in what 
is known as the fourth period of Latin, from 1550 to 1660. Soon 
thereafter they fell into disuse and they do not seem to occur in 
any eighteenth-century book. Apparently the passion for trans- 
planting Latin words into English in the Elizabethan era and the 
half-century following overleaped itself and more words were 
imported than Englishmen of the succeeding generations cared to 
use. But many of these neglected words were again taken up in 
the nineteenth century and they constitute an integral part of the 
English of today. This is the history, among many others, of 


> be 


“dirigible,”’ “feline,” ‘‘innocuous,” “cosmopolite,” ‘‘autonomy,” 
“recuperate,” “obsess,” “cult,” “denude,” “drastic,” ‘pyro- 
technics.”’ 


The most remarkable fact about all this free borrowing is that 
it does not seem to be really necessary. The English we have 
inherited from our fathers, if its resources were fully employed, 
might be adequate to the intelligible expression of new ideas with- 
out having any further recourse to the classical tongues. In fact, 
English possesses a certain device which gives it for this purpose a 
great advantage over some other languages. Practically any 
word in the language may without change be used as an adjective 
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by simply placing it as a modifier before the noun. Thus we speak 
of a “‘spark plug,” “‘rock crusher,” ‘crush hat,” “house-to-house 
canvass,” the ‘‘nine-o’clock boat,” a ‘‘through train,” the “then 
president.” If any such phrase fills an existing need and is accepted 
as such, it may come to be written as a compound word either with 
or without the hyphen. Finally the two distinct ideas may coalesce, 
so that in uttering the new word thus formed we think, not of its 
two elements, but of the single idea for which it stands. It is, 
however, true that in most cases such compounds of recent forma- 
tion have stopped short of complete amalgamation. Moreover, 
many of those which seem most popular have an odd sound in our 
ears and carry something of a humorous connotation. Such 
words as “stemwinder,”’ ‘“grubstake,” ‘“‘standpatter,”’ ‘“strap- 
hanger,” ‘‘globe-trotter,” ‘‘dug-out,” “sky-scraper’’ owe their 
vogue largely to their quaintness, and they will probably drop 
out and be forgotten when we tire of their oddity. Compound- 
ing words to make new ones is no longer an easy and familiar 
process in English. 

In partial explanation of this hostility toward compounds, 
Bradley says, in his Making of English: 


’ 


A compound word is a description, often an imperfect description; and 
when an object of perception or thought is familiar to us, we desire that its 
name shall suggest the thing to our minds directly and not through the inter- 
vention of irrelevant ideas. Accordingly a compound word for a simple notion 
gives us a certain sense of inconvenience, unless we are able to forget its literal 
meaning. It would seem that the English are, from whatever cause, more 
conscious of this inconvenience than are the speakers of some other languages. 
. . . . Even now a well-established compound is often partly superseded by a 
simple word or a derivative; for example, we use the word “steamer’’ more 
frequently than “steamboat”’ or “steamship.’’ 

A striking confirmation of this explanation is afforded by the 
rivalry between the two words “standpoint” and “ viewpoint.”’ 
Though the former has long been in good use and the statute of 
limitations might seem to cover any irregularity in its formation, 
yet we cannot treat it as a simple word to designate a simple idea, 
but as we use it we are still conscious of the two elements which 
make it up. Hence has arisen the objection to it on the part of the 
hypercritical, who think ‘‘viewpoint”’ more logical. 
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But whatever the explanation may be, the fact remains that 
when in need of a new word we turn instinctively to Latin and 
Greek rather than to English materials. The former we mold to 
our purpose with ready and sure touch and we are satisfied with 
the results; the latter seem to us hard to work over and the product 
when we make the attempt is often grotesque. The uncertainty we 
feel in handling derivatives from existing words is illustrated by 
the way the public has wavered between the two forms “motor- 
man’ and ‘‘motorneer.’”’ A similar difficulty often arises when we 
attempt to inflect a new compound. We say ‘“‘typewriting”’ and 
“typewritten,” but we balk at “typewrote.’’ On the other 
hand, in England they substitute for our cumbersome compound 
the simple Greek base ‘‘type’’ and conjugate it with perfect freedom 
in all modes and tenses, forming from it also such derivatives as 
“typist.”” It is perfectly natural for us to build new words upon 
the Greek root “graph” and then conjugate them throughout. 
The inventor of the machine for recording conversation called his 
device a “‘dictograph.”’ The fact that the word thus made up is 
half Latin and half Greek may lead us to the conclusion that he was 
no scholar. If so, the incident is all the more significant for our 
present purpose, for it shows again that not only the conscious 
purpose of the scholar but also the instinct of the practical man turns 
to the classical element when a new word is needed. Once formed 
in this manner the word is easily equipped with any inflectional 
termination: granted ‘‘dictograph,” we take no offense at “‘dicto- 
graphed,” “dictographing,” etc. On the other hand, no one can 
read without a shudder this specimen of recent newspaper English: 
“The news was wirelessed from the ship.” 

It is evident from these considerations that English relies for 
the materials of growth principally upon the Latin and Greek 
languages. It is enabled to expand so as to meet the increasing 
demands of our twentieth-century civilization chiefly by virtue 
of its inheritance from Greece and Rome. Some students profess 
to look upon this fact with regret, but I cannot agree with them. 
I cannot think of the swarms of new words that are coming to us 
from Greek and Latin as interlopers. I cannot see how the erec- 
tion of a high protective tariff against such importation would 
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enrich our English tongue. Not by what we exclude but by what 
we receive and truly assimilate are our resources increased. Nor 
do these words displace the old ones. So far is that from being 
the case that at the very time when we are welcoming new words 
from the Latin and Greek we are also bringing back into familiar 
use many Early English words which had seemed obsolete. Our 
classical expansion goes hand in hand with a Saxon revival. And 
we are only the richer for it all. 

But what shall we say of those languages which thus make 
possible the major portion of our growth? In view of the active 
influence they are today wielding in the development of English, 
the question may fairly be asked whether it is not misleading to 
call them the dead languages. 
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REPORT OF A COMMITTEE OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
OF TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


The National Council of Teachers of English adopted at the outset 
an aggressive policy. It was apparent that there was work in this field 
which needed to be done. Accordingly a number of committees were 
appointed, each to attack a specific problem. Among these was a 
Committee on the High-School Course in English, the chief purpose 
of which was to collect a body of information concerning the actual 
practice of schools in all parts of the country. This task has been per- 
formed, and a summary of the facts obtained appears below. It is to 
be regretted that space will not permit of a fuller account. However, 
the committee is now acting jointly with a committee of the National 
Education Association in the preparation of a national syllabus, to be 
issued by the Commissioner of Education, and hence the results of its 
labors will eventually be available to all. The preliminary report of 
this Joint Committee on the High-School Course in English has been 
published and may be had by applying to the chairman at 68th Street 
and Stewart Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 

Thanks are hereby extended to all who have aided the committee. 
The chairman, upon whom has fallen the chief burden of compilation, 
takes this opportunity to express his gratitude to the other members, 
every one of whom took an active and most intelligent interest in the 
enterprise. Special thanks are due to Mr. Certain, Mr. Reed, Professor 
Gaw, and Mr. Lewis, who prepared careful digests of the replies from 
their respective territories. 

The committee used a circular letter and question sheet, which, 
with the omission of a tabular form on which to indicate the textbooks 
used, the allotment of time to the various subjects, and the factors 
which had determined the course, is reproduced below. 


To Principals of Secondary Schools: 

There is no doubt that the course in English in American high schools 
and academies is undergoing somewhat rapid transformation. The develop- 
ment and differentiation of our high schools tend inevitably to experiment 
and change in order to adapt the work of the schools to new social and economic 
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conditions. Recognizing these facts, the National Council of Teachers of 
English has appointed a committee to gather data and present a report upon 
the various types of organization of high-school English courses which are now 
to be found in the United States. 

The value of the work of this committee will be greatly increased by the 
fact that whatever material is secured will be placed at the disposal of the 
Committee on High-School English of the Secondary Department of the 
National Education Association, which has already compiled and published a 
valuable report upon the views of high-school teachers and principals concern- 
ing the Uniform Entrance Requirements in English, and which is now under 
instructions to prepare an English syllabus, to issue from the office of the na- 
tional Commissioner of Education. In the work of syllabus-making, these 
two national committees will act jointly, and they will have the co-operation of 
the Executive Committee of the National Conference on Uniform Entrance 
Requirements in English and also of the standing Committees on Oral English 
of the National Speech Arts Association and of the Conference on Public 
Speaking of the New England and of the North Atlantic states. In this way 
knowledge of the best theory and practice of the entire country will be placed 
at the disposal of everyone. 

The principal aid that is needed by the committee can be very easily given. 
Let each principal who reads this letter kindly see to it that a copy of his high- 
school course in English, together with any other printed or typewriticn matter of 
like nature available, is sent to the nearest member or to the chairman. For the 
guidance of those who are able and willing to do more, a set of questions is 
added. It is earnestly hoped that all distinctive and typical plans of organiza- 
tion and administration of high-school English now operative or in contem- 
plation will be reported, and that definite and complete information will be 
given as to the social and other conditions into which the course fits or is 
intended to fit. To all who lend a hand the committee will be deeply grateful. 


EpwIn T. REED, Agricultural College, Corvallis, Ore. 

C. C. Certarn, Central High School, Birmingham, Ala. 

FRANKLIN T. BAKER, Teachers College, New York City. 

ELIzABETH M. RicHaArpDsoN, Girls’ High School, Boston, Mass. 

W. D. Lewis, Penn High School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Mrs. Henry Hu st, Central High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 

ALLIson Gaw, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 

E. H. Kemper McComs, Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, Ind. 

EvizaBEetH G. BARBouR, Girls’ High School, Louisville, Ky. 

James F. Hosic, Chairman, Chicago Teachers College, Chicago, LIl. 
Committee 

CHICAGO 
September 24, 1912 
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ORGANIZATION OF HIGH-SCHOOL ENGLISH 


QUESTIONS 
Please answer or request one of your teachers to do so 
1. How many pupils recite English daily ?...... Length of periods ?. 
2. Number of teachers full time ?...... Number part time ? 


What else do the latter teach ? 

3. How do you test the efficiency of your English course ? 

4. What is the chief obstacle to complete success ? 

5. Do composition, grammar, literature, and oral expression constitute a 
single course ?. With no division of credits?...... . If not, please 
explain your plan. 

6. In what way and to what extent is the work in composition (including 
rhetoric) correlated with the study of literature and the history of literature ? 

7. What proportion of the assignments in composition is based upon the 
pupil’s knowledge and experience apart from his reading ? 

8. How are oral composition and the writing of themes related ? 

9. What provision is made for oral reading, public speaking, training in 
pronunciation, etc. ? 


10. Is student criticism of written work employed ?... . How ? 
11. Do teachers keep conference hours ? Have you a “‘labora- 
tory” plan ? ; What is it ? 


12. If you have a school paper please send sample copies. How is it 
conducted ? Do you provide any other similar opportunities for practical 
experience ? 

13. What work in English grammar do you require ? 

14. How are the grammar studies related to the pupils’ compositions ? 

15. What work in spelling, punctuation, and other mechanics of writing 
do you require ? 

16. What is your basis of (a) choice and (6) arrangement of classics ? 

17. What use do you make of the Uniform (or other) College-Entrance 
Requirements ? 

18. What study of the history of literature (2) American, (6) English do 
you require ? 

19. How do you teach mythology ? 

20. How do you direct the reading of modern and current literature 
(books and periodicals) ? 

21. How and for what purposes do you employ dramatization and the art 
of acting? Literary clubs? The school library ? 

22. How do you secure satisfactory co-operation on the part of teachers 
of other subjects ? 

23. In what way is your course determined by your local conditions ? 

24. Please add other suggestions which would aid the committee. 


Replies were sent by 307 schools, distributed as follows: New 
England, 32; Middle states, 68; North Central states, 101; the West, 
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35; the South, 30; Philippine Islands, 1. In many cases the answer 
sheet was accompanied by a printed or typewritten course of study and 
sometimes also by a home-reading list, a school paper, or other exhibit. 
It is noteworthy that, while a few complained of the task, almost all 
who responded took the trouble to answer with tolerable fulness each of 
the twenty-four questions asked. This was no doubt due to the personal 
appeals made by the various members of the committee, each of whom 
covered a certain specified territory. 


SUMMARY OF THE ANSWERS RECEIVED 


The time devoted to English in the high school averages about four 
periods a week throughout each of the four years. In the North Central 
states, the West, and the South the allotment is generally five periods 
in each year, the exceptions being for the most part in academic or other 
private institutions, but in the New England and the Middle states, 
particularly New York, so liberal a schedule is comparatively rare. 
There seems to be no agreement in these states as to the proper distri- 
bution of time for English. The tendency is toward four or five periods 
in the first year and three or four in the years which follow. In some 
cases the allotment is reduced to two periods in the eleventh and twelfth 
grades. The averages for the five sections appear as follows: New 
England, 3.89; Middle States, 4.15; North Central states, 5+; the 
West, 5+; the South, 5+. 

It is difficult to discover how the emphasis is distributed among the 
various aspects of English study. About two-thirds of the schools 
regard the course as constituting a single, undivided whole and assign 
but one credit for a term’s work. Hence, while they always state that 
attention is given to masterpieces and to composition, generally also 
to grammar and to oral expression, and less frequently to the history 
of literature, they are unable to measure definitely the time devoted 
to each. It is certain, however, that the study of literary masterpieces 
outweighs all the others. This is probably due to the fact that the 
teachers are overburdened, that many of them can arouse more interest 
in reading than in writing, and that they consider the educational value 
of literature greater than that of composition and grammar. 

The literary selections which are read in the high schools are chosen, 
with few exceptions, from the lists prepared by the National Conference 
on Uniform Entrance Requirements in English. The influence of the 
Conference is most marked in New England and the Middle states, 
where, in the fourth year, the study of Burke’s Conciliation, Macaulay’s 
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Life of Johnson or Carlyle’s Essay on Burns, Milton’s minor poems, and 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth is well nigh universal and almost exclusive. 
The exceptional schools are certain private finishing schools. New 
York presents the greatest degree of uniformity. Here the course 
prescribed by the Regents determines the choice of masterpieces for 
each of the four years. The greatest freedom is to be found in the 
North Central and Western territory exclusive of California. Schools 
in this region choose their readings from the lists of the Conference, 
but they arrange them in amazing variety and they occasionally intro 
duce selections not used elsewhere. In place of intensive study upon 
Burke, Macaulay, etc., these schools emphasize the history of English 
and, more rarely, American literature, employing textbooks for the 
purpose and causing illustrative selections of literature to be read in 
relation to the study of the various periods. The survey of American 
literature generally precedes that of English literature and is frequently 
assigned to the second or third year. California is exceptional because 
of the influence of the state university. This institution publishes a 
list of readings which will be accepted in preparation for entrance and 
in this way shapes the policy of the schools. It is worth mentioning 
in passing that the university requires but two years of English in the 
high schools which send students to it, and that, as a result, the third 
and fourth years of English are generally elective in California. 

By putting together the reports from all parts of the country, we find 
a total of 181 books, collections, or important individual pieces men- 
tioned as being used for class study and recitation. The 35 of these 
which were most frequently included have been arranged in the table 
on p. 596, so as to show how many times each selection was named for 
each high-school year in the reports from each of the five principal 
sections of the country. A study of the table will reveal that for most of 
the selections no locus has been agreed upon. If the pieces named for 
close study by the Conference on Uniform Entrance Requirements in 
English were excluded, the diversity would appear much greater. Of 
the selections named but not included in the table few were reported 
more than five or six times. The next four in order of frequency 
were Henry Esmond, mentioned 26 times, Lays of Ancient Rome 26, 
Twelfth Night 25, Burns’s Poems 21. 

No particular basis of choice or arrangement of classics is in most 
cases apparent. Probably the intention is to put the easier books first, 
but if so there is great difference of opinion as to which the easier books 
are. This, of course, depends largely upon the treatment, and hence 
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we must conclude that the point of view from which Julius Caesar, 
Treasure Island, Chaucer’s Prologue, and many others are approached 
varies widely. As has been stated above, schools which lay stress upon 
the history of English literature seem to have arranged the material of 
the last two years so as to illustrate as far as possible the main periods 
of development. In one or two cases this purpose has dictated the 
plan of the entire course. Perhaps the most striking departure from the 
miscellaneous and chronological arrangements is made by the Horace 
Mann School, New York. Here the attempt is to bring pieces of a 
particular type together, a half-semester or half-year being devoted to 
the drama or to essays and periodicals. The same idea appears in 
the latest revision of the Chicago course, and in a number of other 
places. 

The composition work described is mainly written, though there is 
evidently a growing appreciation of the importance of practice in speak- 
ing. About 60 per cent of the schools mention oral composition, while 
a much smaller proportion indicate that they have established definite 
relations between speaking and writing. The common practice is to 
require the pupils to prepare talks in the same manner and upon the 
same kinds of subjects as in the case of written composition. Certain 
schools, however, select current events or reports on books read as being 
especially adapted to oral treatment, while in a few instances it is stated 
that oral compositions are written out after having been given, or the 
reverse. 

On the average, between one and two themes are required each week, 
but a few schools are content with one a month or even one or two a 
term. The tendency is toward less frequency and greater length as 
the final year is approached. The average length of themes in the first 
year is about 200 words; in the fourth year, 500. In several schools, 
pupils in the third year or the fourth year or both are required, “‘for 
sustained effort,” to prepare stories, arguments, or “theses’’ 2,000 
words in length. In the High Schools of Commerce in New York City 
and Boston, for example, each Senior prepares an illustrated account 
of some occupation or industry, the material for which he collects from 
various sources outside the school. At the other extreme are schools 
which demand themes of but a single paragraph in the fourth year. 
In a few instances pupils are asked to write daily. This is usually in 
the first or second year. Theme writing is often displaced in the fourth 
year by the study of the classics and the history of literature, or, at any 
rate, writing is at this time based upon the literature read. This is 
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due, no doubt, to the influence of the examinations given by the College 
Entrance Board. 

About half of the schools set apart more or less time for the study of 
English grammar with the aid of a book. This is usually assigned to 
the beginning of the first year or to the end of the fourth, though a 
considerable minority distribute the work throughout the first and 
second, or even throughout the first, second, and third years. The 
practice in the remaining schools is to regard grammar as a part of the 
course in composition and to treat it incidentally. Nearly all the com- 
position books, however, which are mentioned as being used in the first 
two years contain chapters on grammar. It is safe to say, therefore, 
that a review of grammar is commonly given early in the high-school 
course. The fourth-year course is in preparation for teaching or for 
an examination. It is worthy of remark that a great variety of grammar 
texts are named, ranging from Harvey and Reed and Kellogg to the 
newest publications. There is clearly no consensus as to the kind of 
grammar that should be taught. 

The questions as to how the course had been determined were left 
unanswered by about a tenth of those who sent replies. As already 
indicated, the courses in New York follow the Regents’ Syllabus, while 
those in New England and the other Middle states are under the sway 
of the Uniform Requirements. The schools in the remainder of the 
country, with the exception of California, almost all declare that the 
needs of the pupils are first considered, although the Uniform Require- 
ments are mentioned by many and, as explained above, followed by 
nearly all. In the absence of other standards, the prescriptions of the 
colleges have been accepted as representing the best that is known 
concerning education in English for high-school boys and girls. The 
recent announcement by the Conference that the schools should lay 
more stress upon oral expression, upon composition based on experience 
apart from reading, and upon English grammar has not had time to 
produce full effect, though these activities seem to be rapidly growing 
in favor. 

Turning to the answers which were made to the twenty-four supple- 
mentary questions, we find, first of all, striking confirmation of the 
Hopkins Report on the Cost and Labor of English Teaching. The 
average number of pupils to the teacher seems to be above one hundred 
and twenty-five. Three writers out of four say that the chief obstacle 
to complete success is the overplus of classes and of pupils, which pre- 
cludes time for conference and for proper attention to written work. 
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Among the other complaints are that teachers are poorly or unevenly 
prepared, that other departments do not co-operate, that the pupils 
have too many studies and too many social distractions, lack earnest- 
ness, suffer from poor environment, and have not been well trained in 
the lower grades, that the prescriptions of the colleges hinder the adapta- 
tion of the material to the pupils, and that the schools lack library and 
other equipment. The tests of efficiency which are generally recognized 
are the college entrance examinations, the college courses, and the 
examinations set by the schools themselves. A number of answers 
make mention of the power of clear and effective expression, interest 
in the work, the power to appreciate literature, etc., but no measure of 
these abilities is suggested. Other tests brought forward are success 
in business, opinions of graduates, voluntary reading, the English used 
in other classes, etc. On the whole there seem to be no tests generally 
regarded as satisfactory. 

As for the unity of the course, two-thirds of the writers regard the 
course as a single undivided whole, and a slightly smaller percentage 
assign a single credit to each term’s work. To state the matter from 
the other angle, about a third of the schools make some separation of 
courses and credits. This generally consists in recognizing either oral 
expression, grammar, or history of literature as distinctive units or 
factors, though a few schools are committed to the policy of separating 
literary study from the study of rhetoric and prose composition. When 
distinctive courses in the history of literature, oral expression, or prose 
composition are given, they are frequently elective. 

The answers to the inquiry as to the relations existing between the 
work in composition and that in literature reveal a wide variation. A 
majority depend upon the literature read in some way to illustrate or 
enforce the principles of composition which they are striving to incul- 
cate. Almost an equal number base the composition exercises upon the 
subject-matter of the literature. These include outlines, ‘‘imitations,” 
biographies, reports, reviews, summaries, reproductions, and discussions. 
On the other hand, approximately one-fourth of those answering say 
that they draw very little or not at all upon literature for the subject- 
matter of composition, especially in the earlier years. About half of 
the writers think that attention is equally divided in their classes between 
literature on the one hand and the pupils’ own knowledge and experience 
on the other. The movement at present is away from literary subjects 
for themes, toward subjects drawn from the experience of the pupils. 
Sixty per cent of the schools make definite provision for instruction 
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in public speaking, oral reading, pronunciation or other form of oral 
English. In one-fourth of the schools so reporting, this includes the 
provision of a special teacher or department, but the courses offered are 
frequently elective. The most common practice is to set apart one 
hour a week for two or more years for special drill and training in speak- 
ing and in reading aloud. In some sections, notably the South, great 
value is attached to public debates and oratorical or declamatory con- 
tests. Classroom debates are also favored, as well as dramatics, with 
or without costume and scenery. Many schools have one or more 
literary or debating clubs under faculty supervision, participation in 
which is in some cases required and occasionally even credited toward 
graduation. About half of the schools, however, which report special 
attention to oral English, depend upon the regular teachers to care for 
it. This is done by reserving a few minutes at the beginning of each 
recitation for speeches, reading, or drill; by devoting an hour a week or 
a few weeks of a term to these activities; or simply by laying proper 
emphasis upon the oral side of the English work in all classes. This 
may involve a definite scheme of co-operation of all departments, to 
which reference will be made below. 

Student criticism is for the most part confined to general class 
discussion after a theme has been read. This is by no means a uniform 
practice. It is doubtful whether all teachers direct their pupils in the 
proofreading of their own papers. As explained above, this is the more 
necessary inasmuch as the teacher is usually overburdened and cannot 
give the students’ papers the degree of attention they need. 

Regular conference hours are provided for in only 25 per cent of 
the schools. A large number, however, speak of their absence with 
regret. It is evident that teachers of English regard personal inter- 
views with students in composition as essential and would arrange for 
them if the school authorities could be induced to provide a sufficient 
number of teachers to make it possible. There is encouragement in 
the fact that very recently certain cities have cut down the number of 
pupils to the teacher and at the same time have scheduled regular 
hours for conference. 

Such conditions would rapidly become more general if the conception 
of English composition as a laboratory subject were more widely dis- 
seminated. It is significant that very few schools report any specific 
plan of conducting recitations in composition. One of the most practical 
is that in use in the Manual Training High School in Indianapolis. 
Here the pupils on certain days prepare written work under the super- 
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vision of the teacher. Themes are preserved from term to term and 
worked over, and the general effect is that of a laboratory rather than 
that of a lecture room. 

About 50 per cent of the schools reporting have a school paper or 
an annual or both, while many others maintain a column in the local 
paper. Several report that their papers have been discontinued because 
of the difficulty of financial support, which, in the smaller places, must 
be drawn largely from advertising. The usual plan is to place the school 
periodical in the hands of student officers chosen by competition, who 
work under the direction and advice of members of the faculty. The 
prevailing type is in the nature of an illustrated monthly magazine, 
though weeklies and dailies are also to be found. The replies do not 
indicate what value is attached to these publications, though an examina- 
tion of them reveals the fact that they are capable of being made of 
real worth to students of English. Too frequently they are mere “joke 
books.’”’ Specimen copies of the following were received: The School 
Herald, San Jose High School, San Jose, Cal.; The Assembler, Wrentham 
High School, Wrentham, Mass.; The Booster, Manual Training High 
School, Indianapolis, Ind.; The Caliper, Stuyvesant High School, New 
York, N.Y.; The Cardinal, Lincoln High School, Portland, Ore.; The 
Central High School Monthly, Central High School, Cleveland, Ohio; 
The Comment, Keokuk High School, Keokuk, Iowa; The Crimson, 
Manual Training High School, Louisville, Ky.; The Distaff, Girls’ 
High School, Boston, Mass.; The Dome, Richmond Hill High School, 
Richmond Hill, N.Y.; Ell Ess Pe, La Salle-Peru Township High School, 
La Salle and Peru, Ill.; The Helios, Central High School, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; The Kodak, Everett High School, Everett, Wash.; The Mirror, 
Manual Training High School, Indianapolis, Ind.; The Occident, West 
High School, Rochester, N.Y.; The Oracle, Mount Vernon High School, 
Mount Vernon, N.Y.; The Parrot, New Rochelle High School, New 
Rochelle, N.Y.; The Polaris, Freeport High School, Freeport, IIL; 
High School Record, Girls’ High School, Louisville, Ky.; The Recorder, 
High Schools of Springfield, Springfield, Mass.; Red and White, Battin 
High School, Elizabeth, N.J.; The Russ, High School, San Diego, Cal.; 
The Scarab, Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio; The Spectator, 
West High School, Waterloo, Iowa; The Student, Oklahoma High 
School, Oklahoma City, Okla.; The Tattler, Ithaca High School, Ithaca, 
N.Y.; The Tooter, South Omaha High School, South Omaha, Neb.; 
The Triangle, Brooklyn Heights Seminary, Brooklyn, N.Y.; The Tyro, 
High School, San Bernardino, Cal.; High School Voice, High School, 
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Owensboro, Ky.; Yeatman Life, Yeatman High School, St. Louis, Mo.; 
The June Bug, Technical High School, Cleveland, Ohio. 

The grammar that is taught in the high schools is generally described 
as “‘a thorough review.”” It seems to be assumed that the pupils have 
received instruction in the subject in the elementary school but that 
further teaching is necessary in order to insure correctness in oral and 
written composition. Hence it is frequently stated that the topics 
considered are sentence structure and those inflectional forms in which 
error is common. Where this point of view obtains, a close connection 
is established between grammar and composition: examples for the study 
of grammar are selected from the themes of the pupils, while, on the 
other hand, the principles taught in grammar are constantly applied to 
these themes and the pupils are taught to correct their own errors. 
This practice is not universal; at least a fourth of the schools teach 
grammar as an isolated discipline, even in the first year. The work of 
the fourth year, as explained above, is in preparation for an examination 
set by higher educational authorities. One school reports a special 
grammar class after school for those showing weakness. 

About 60 per cent of the schools give special attention to spelling; 
the remainder either fail to answer question 15 or say that pupils are 
required to be careful of their spelling when writing themes. The most 
common practices are to give a series of drill lessons from a spelling-book 
or other selected list in the first year, to give short drill exercises weekly 
throughout the course, or to drill from time to time as the need is. One 
school devotes ten minutes each day for four years. Another teaches 
fourteen rules in the first term. Still others report occasional contests, 
“Blunder Books,” a dictionary prize at graduation to the best speller, 
‘co-operation of all teachers,” “special classes for the weaker brethren,” 
“five words a day,” “special drills in commercial classes,” “a spelling list 
compiled by the school,” etc. The subject is evidently a live one, for 
several writers speak with fervor of the fact that a sensible spelling-book 
is used, that pupils are marked down severely for errors, that “no pupil 
is permitted [sic] to pass from the first year to the second until he can 
spell,” or that spelling is taught, not merely tested. Others say simply 
that all teachers are required to set up a high ideal of accuracy and to be 
instant in season and out. 

Other mechanical matters receive, on the whole, less attention, 
though the attitude toward them corresponds to that just explained as 
manifested in the case of spelling. A few schools have form sheets, or 
guides to the preparation of manuscript, and they report practice in 
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proofreading. One or two teach standard business forms in all fourth- 
year classes. 

Mythology is regarded by some as the peculiar province of the history 
teacher. When it is taught in the English classes, the work takes one of 
three forms. Either a series of lessons is given with the aid of a text- 
book like Gayley—this is the rule in California—or certain classics, 
particularly the Odyssey, are read and the myth stories learned in an 
appropriate context, or the myths are made the subjects of oral and 
written compositions as the allusions in the reading require. Of course 
many teachers merely cause their pupils to memorize such brief explana- 
tions of mythical allusions as are to be found in the notes appended by 
the editor of the annotated classic in hand. This can hardly be called 
“teaching” the myths. 

Much has been said of late concerning the use of modern books and 
periodicals in the classroom, hence the answers to question 20 are of 
special interest. Some of the writers took the question to mean volun- 
tary reading, or outside reading in general, and did not distinguish 
between classics and moderns, but it is clear that the country as a whole 
has accepted the responsibility of guiding the general reading of high- 
school pupils. Of the different sections, the South is most backward or 
conservative in this respect. 

References to magazines appear in the reports far less often than 
references to books, and a few writers declare that time spent on periodi- 
cals is mostly wasted. On the other hand, a number of schools conduct 
regular courses for a semester more or less in current literature. The 
common practice is to send the pupils to the magazines for material to 
be presented in oral composition exercises. It is not certain, however, 
that proper guidance and criticism always accompany, or that a knowl- 
edge of standards results. Extensive provision in the school library is 
sometimes made for this work; one school reports fifteen and another 
thirty as the number of periodicals subscribed for. 

Guidance in choice of recent books seems to be largely incidental to 
the class discussion of literary masterpieces, and is declared by some not 
worth while. It is, however, a common practice to provide printed or 
other lists of books for general reading, and these include late books. A 
certain amount of such reading—from two to eight books a year—is 
required by many schools. At stated times the pupils report on the 
books they have read and compare their impressions of various authors. 
Formal written reviews are apparently not popular. 

Among the plans in use is that of organizing the members of a class 
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into a sort of newspaper staff. The editors give out assignments and 
gather the contributions into a sort of “Review of Reviews.” 

Work in modern authors requires, of course, ample library facilities. 
It appears that this need is rapidly being met. Over thirty schools have 
libraries of from three to eight thousand volumes, with trained librarians 
in charge, and many others manage through the aid of regular teachers 
and student assistants to conduct the work. Co-operation with the 
public library is emphasized in many reports. A large number have 
this, while others regret the lack of it. Here and there pupils are being 
trained to use card catalogues and other library devices, both as readers 
themselves and as guides to others. In a few instances library training 
is credited in the school course. 

Another of the newer features of the English work is dramatics. 
This generally takes the form either of the class play or the performances 
of a club or society. Yet some schools recognize the possibility of acting 
out scenes or simple plays in the classroom, and give the pupils oppor- 
tunity so to treat standard works or to prepare versions for themselves. 
When nothing more is attempted, the pupils are encouraged to read the 
dialogue in character. A few schools maintain special departments of 
oral expression, to which dramatic work is left. The purpose of the 
school play is sometimes stated to be the very tangible one of raising 
money for the library or some other object. 

Literary and other clubs, usually under faculty supervision, are now 
common. Various limitations are imposed, such as a number of members 
that must not be exceeded, competitive systems of admission, school 
standing, senior or other class membership, etc. A few schools report 
general activities in the nature of mock trials, school senates, and the 
like. The justification of clubs is said to be the development of the spirit 
of team play, training in social life, supplementing of regular English and 
other lessons, and similar purposes. 

The problem of co-operation of all departments in the teaching of 
English has not been widely dealt with. The question as to how it is 
secured was left unanswered by one-third of the schools reporting, while 
about fifty others say pointedly that they have not or cannot secure 
satisfactory co-operation. The means usually employed is the regular 
teachers’ meeting and in some cases special conferences. A few principals 
give specific directions, which must be followed. Nine writers say that 
the names of those deficient in English are reported by all teachers and 
special work in English is provided forthem. Five state that all teachers 
are required to deduct from the marks on written work for mistakes in 
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grammar and spelling, while a like number report the giving of credit for 
papers prepared for other departments. Twenty-six schools have 
established the custom of holding pupils for accuracy, clearness, and 
correctness in all classes. Nineteen declare they have no difficulty in 
the matter because of the willingness of the teachers and the excellent 
spirit and traditions of the school. Among the scattering suggestions 
and reports are the following: subject-matter of composition drawn 
from or supplied by other subject of study; correlation with history, the 
languages, and science especially profitable; English teachers visit other 
classes and confer with other teachers; the task of securing good 
technique is shared by the teachers of ancient and modern languages; a 
standing committee on co-operation is maintained; spelling lists, lists of 
errors, and lists of reading are made out by all teachers; errors are 
summarized by other departments; class advisers are required to assist; 
other teachers are deficient in English and are unable to co-operate; the 
school course is laid out with a view to correlation; there is but one 
teacher. On the whole, there is evident a strong feeling of the necessity 
of co-operation and a determination to secure it. 

Local conditions—conditions of pupils, that is—do not determine the 
English course in a large fraction of the schools. Many writers understand 
“local conditions”’ to mean proximity to a particular college, the exist- 
ence of a state or other education board, or the Uniform Requirements, 
and in such cases, of which there were many, an attitude of protest was 
frequently assumed. More than a third of the reports, however, contain 
no answer to the question. It is safe to say that few courses of study are 
written with special reference to particular communities. Even when 
the school feels free, the tendency is to follow the example of others or 
the suggestions of the college catalogues, which must necessarily be 
general. The miscellaneous items gleaned from the papers include the 
following: the literature of the section is emphasized; the Oregon Trail 
and other stories of pioneer days are taught, in order to help the pupils 
to realize the history of their state; much drill in oral expression is 
demanded by the foreign population; separate courses are provided for 
different classes of pupils; industrial or agricultural subjects are chosen 
for themes; few go to college, and hence all is done that is possible to 
secure good expression and wide reading; social demands hinder the work 
of the pupils; special courses are provided for those obliged to leave 
school at the close of the second year; free textbooks furnished on con- 
tract hinder choice of reading; the pupils are theater-goers and hence 
the play is a good point of departure; lack of library and other equipment 
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hampers the work. The publication of a number of courses which have 
been evolved out of particular sets of conditions is desirable and would 
be welcomed. The bibliography below contains a few references that 
are of value in this connection. 


SUGGESTIONS AS TO IMPROVEMENT 


The invitation to add suggestions for the improvement of the English 
course in the schools was accepted by three score of the correspondents. 
These have been roughly grouped as applying to the course itself and the 
administration of it, the relation of the school to the college, the com- 
position work, the literature studies and home reading, the teachers 
themselves, and miscellaneous. 


“The important thing about our work is the fact that it is planned from 
kindergarten through the High School. The whole course is under the super- 
vision of the head of the English department. This seems to me absolutely 
essential to the best sort of work.” 

“Make the public realize the problem and make them assist rather than 
find fault. Teachers must vitalize the English work. Of course, smaller 
classes and more time are necessary.” 

“The English course should have four periods per week for every term. 
The lists of books should be so large and so comprehensive that choice can be 
made to meet local conditions. Oral expression should be emphasized more 
than at present.” 

“T believe that a knowledge of the history of literature is much more 
important than the sort of work required nowadays. We are tied up to state 
requirements. As it is we cannot fill in because of lack of time.” 

“We are hoping for such changes in requirements and credit as will make 
oral English work possible in the small high schools of this state.” 

“Ts not the changing of teachers every two years bad for the schools ?” 

“(1) Education of teachers: most of them have to be taught how and what 
toteach. (2) A thorough knowledge of the principles of grammar is absolutely 
necessary and has been too much neglected. (3) A love of reading, not 
necessarily of standard books, should be striven for.” 

“We are very much interested in the proportion of time to be allowed for 
the study of Shakespeare’s plays.” 

“Please take up the general subject of standardization of English virtues 
and faults. When is it reasonable that certain errors should be eliminated 
before promotion is made to the next grade?” 

““A determined effort should be made to have small classes in English. 
More time should be given to theme writing.”’ 

“The School administration would like absolute freedom in determining 
the course in English. All pupils should be required to give the time actually 
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allotted to English, and higher schools should accept such pupils on certificate, 
after inquiring about the grade of the secondary school.” 

“One of the main causes of difficulty is the fact that the pupils are passed 
from the grammar schools to the high school on a general average, so that a 
pupil may reach the high school who has never passed a term of English. The 
high school requires a passing average in every subject.” 

“T hope the Committee will do all it can to emphasize the importance of an 
early, thorough drill in the very fundamentals. The discipline of thoroughness 
should not be sacrificed to ‘‘culture.”” Make English as practical as possible.” 

“We have here a strong commercial course and a good manual training 
course. The commercial students in the final term have business composition 
instead of regular composition work. They take literature with academic 
students. We require only five terms of English in the manual course.” 

“Business and industrial demands are insistent. So are the influences of 
local schools, normal schools, and university.” 

“Pressure should be brought to bear upon principals and superintendents 
to bring it about that classes in English shall be smaller and that more English 
teachers shall be provided. Every department in the high school receives more 
aid and attention than the English department, due to ignorance I believe.”’ 

“The course would provide for more composition work if the time of the 
teachers permitted.” 

“T cannot fill out the inclosed blanks for the English course, as we have no 
hard-and-fast rule as to the number of days each week to be given to each 
branch of the work. The arrangement depends on the individual teacher, who 
tries to adapt her work to immediate conditions and needs.” 

“Make less of required work and allow a greater freedom of choice to meet 
local situations.” 

“The range of reading in College Entrance Requirements should be much 
broader, including many more books than it does at present.” 

““(1) We should like to have a systematic study of grammar during the last 
year. (2) We should like to have professional instruction in oral expression 
throughout the four years. (3) We need more opportunity for personal 
conference work with students.” 

“English classes should be smaller. English teachers should have com- 
petent assistants for the correction of themes.” 

“The course should be modernized and time given to current literature. 
The course should be made more practical and less theoretical.” 

“Most courses of study require big doses of grammar, rhetoric, and the 
history of English literature uncorrelated, so that the pupil looks upon each 
study as an end in itself and swallows each wholesale. Most courses also 
require a little of each kind of composition every term, so that in no term does 
the pupil get anything but a confused idea of the several kinds. Our course 
is planned otherwise.” 
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“English in the grammar grades ought to be supervised as music and 
manual training are.” 


“The Fourth year work is too difficult. Let us have a freer hand in 
teaching argument.” 

“I believe in teaching literature for power instead of mere knowledge; in 
more certification for college entrance; in more required participation in 
associations of English teachers.” 

“Where college requirements do not predetermine, we do something 
entirely different—a great deal of reading and little intensive work. ‘College 
preparatory English’ is a course in writing. I believe a course in reading is 
more fundamental to mind, to character, to life. Therefore, I stress it more. 
I think its effects will last longer. Whether they can be tested accurately or 
surely I do not know. Information can be tested by examination; so can skill 
in analysis of structure. But can a heightened interest in books and life? I 
hope to work out some exercises to show growth in discrimination and sensi- 
tiveness to form.” 

“Secure a good certificate plan for college entrance, make clear just what 
efficiency means, and outline in what way schools can attain it. The rest will 
be easy.” 

“Tn my experience the great dislike for English is due to too much stress on 
classics that have hardly any appeal to high-school students. Instead of Burke 
I would read present living orators, etc. _We spend too much time on Milton’s 
shorter poems. We are teaching English as a dead language.” 


“In Freshman and Sophomore years, we encourage the writing of reports 
concerning lectures, fires, ball games, railroad accidents, and railroad and 
mining devices.” 

“To my mind the need is for shorter themes daily. The major part of the 
work should be oral instead of written (though none the less thoroughly worked 
out). More thoughtful reading instead of too detailed study would lead to 
better results.”’ 

“We are interested in the possibility of laboratory work in English. We 
desire four years of required English and better co-operation of departments, 
especially in the equal sharing of certain burdens that belong to us all, that we 
may have time for the history of literature and the clearer development of 
framework in composition as well.” 

“Theme work consists in part of reports required in other departments.” 

“English work should emphasize more magazine reading and current life 
about us. We do this as much as we can through compositions and oral 
reports. But I am often confronted with the pupils’ ignorance of the great 
authors and events of the day. This isso partly because teachers think current 
literature not proper for children but chiefly because there is lack of time.” 
“For instance, when a birthday celebration like Riley’s just past or the 
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papers and magazines or a lecture from the school platform calls attention to 
an author or a book, the teacher emphasizes the value of that author or book. 
Sometimes prize money earned by a study room is applied to the purchase of 
suitable modern books to be read in that room.” 

“The school library is supported partly by student contributions, and is 
managed by the English department. Students get some English credit for 
library work. We have a filing case for all themes, where they are kept till a 
student graduates. Then he can have them all if he wishes.” 

“By a system of library lessons at the beginning of the year, we try to 
acquaint the girls with the card catalogue and the method of classification and 
arrangement. Each girl is given a number of slips that require search in 
different parts of the library and also send her to the catalogue for 
bibliographies.” 

“Each year at least three books of Home Reading are required: (1) 
Church’s Iliad, Lady of the Lake, Tom Brown at Rugby. (2) The Vicar of 
Wakefield, Tale of Two Cities, Talisman or Woodstock. (3) Goldsmith (Irving), 
House of the Seven Gables, Twice-Told Tales. (4) Chaucer’s Prologue, David 
Copperfield, Henry Esmond, Sesame and Lilies.” 

“It would aid us if we had an approved list of modern novels that would 
be helpful and at the same time interesting. Few of us have time to draw up 
a list especially suited to the needs of young persons.” 

“Editions of modern authors suitable for school use are needed.” 

“The commercial course does not allow pupils to study English literature 
as a subject, although it is desired by parents and pupils. I feel that the idea 
prevalent, that a business man does not need literature other than business 
literature, is a great mistake.”’ 

“Only about one-third of our people go to college. So we require wide 
reading in order to introduce the pupils to as many authors as possible.” 

“Less analytical work should be required. Some classics are unsatis- 
factory for mixed classes. Texts in classics should have notes and references 
at foot of page. Notes should answer, not ask, questions.” 

“In order to give a broader and more interesting course, when texts are not 
available for school use, we have bought sets of thirty books for class use— 
Ben Hur, Jordan’s Essays, etc. We subscribe for thirty periodicals.”’ 

“I found by private inquiry that few of my students had ever read any 
really great books. I have tried to remedy that by assigning a certain amount 
of collateral reading, selecting works that would fit in with the literature studied 
that term but trying to get books which I thought would interest the students 
as well as be good for them. Occasionally I have added to my list novels by 
modern authors, but I have tried always to select those of the better class.” 

“To me the main problem seems to be to find a method for increasing 
library facilities and the amount of outside reading.” 

“The first-year girls are taught how to use the library card index. We 
require supplementary reading of all. Each must read a certain number of 
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essays, poems, and novels. The reading is entered on a card according to a 
varying formula. The cards are filled out by the teacher. Reports, too, are 
given on magazine stories and articles found in current magazines.” 


“Insist that colleges shall require their graduates to have a fair com- 
mand of speech, so that teachers of all branches may exemplify good usage in 
their own classes. No other kind of co-operation from other departments 
avails anything.” 

“The portion of women to men who teach English is too great. There is 
an atmosphere of repellent sentimentality in many English classrooms. The 
average English course is intended apparently for budding Henry van Dykes 
and not for the somewhat more usual Tom Sawyers and Huckleberry Finns.” 

“Robert’s Rules of Order is taught throughout the course. One national 
hymn a semester must be committed to memory.” 

“Students are advised to adopt the revised spellings of the Simplified 
Spelling Board. Surely this ought to be done in all schools.” 

“T try to make the pupils feel that the class work is theirs not mine, and 
to inspire enthusiasm and personal initiative.” 

“The nomenclature of grammar should be uniform.” 

“Would it not be possible to introduce the study of Bible stories? The 
ignorance of the students is profound.” 

“We have an English twenty, chosen from the entire school in May of each 
year according to excellence in English (recitation, theme, debating, etc.). 
These twenty compete for prizes. This stimulates to all-round work in 
English.” 


TYPES OF ORGANIZATION 


The reader may judge from the answers which have been summarized 
as to whether there are at present distinct types of organization of high- 
school English in this country. As a recent writer has declared, there is 
remarkable uniformity in the American secondary school. This is due, 
without doubt, to the fact that the secondary school has been in reality 
a preparatory school rather than a school for the continuation of a 
common-school education. Except as agricultural or industrial or 
mercantile interests have here and there made themselves felt, the aim 
has been general culture by means of the several disciplines long identified 
with a college education so far as these could be introduced into an 
institution for boys and girls from fourteen to eighteen years of age. It 
is unnecessary to dwell upon the differences between the schools of the 
East and West on the one hand and the North Central states on the other. 
The latter profess to a greater freedom and doubtless enjoy a high degree 
of it. Yet the kind of work done in the schools of these various sections 
does not present wide variation. The main difference seems to be that 
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the schools which are near the examining colleges devote the fourth year 
to minute study of Burke, Milton, e¢ al., and to a review of the books 
read in previous years, while elsewhere the reading of that year is more 
generally chosen to illustrate the progress of English literature. Two 
states deserve special mention. The course prescribed by the Regents, 
including grammar in the fourth year, is closely followed in New York, 
while, as has been indicated above, the schools of California accept the 
suggestions of the state university, both as to the content of the course 
in English and the length of it. 

Perhaps the most striking of the recent experiments in organization 
is that of differentiating clearly between the more utilitarian and the 
more purely aesthetic aspects of English study. This involves the prac- 
tice of oral and written exposition, discussion, historical narrative, and 
the like, with the reading of books of similar nature, on the one hand, and 
the reading of poetry, drama, fiction, and essay, with the necessary 
accompanying exercises in oral and written reports, descriptions, stories, 
dramatizations, verses, and the like, on the other. Whether this dis- 
crimination is accomplished by setting apart certain days in the week, 
certain weeks in the term, certain terms in the course, or even certain 
teachers for each of the two aspects defined does not so much matter. 
The principle is fundamental and seems to be gaining supporters. 
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THE PITY OF IT 


, 


“We have our next debate Friday,’ 
years old, moping in from school. 

“‘Good! What is the question ?”’ 

“American ships should pay half-duties for passing through the 
Panama canal. Wish I wasn’t in debating!” 

Imagine it! 

Here is a boy, not yet in the high school, who is expected to develop 
interest in debating and public speaking by wrestling with a question 
that would require severe work from college students. 

Neither he nor any other youngster of his age can reasonably be 
expected to know, except in an extremely general way, the matters at 
issue in the dispute over the canal dues. They are, besides, matters 
that depend largely on principles of international law, the facts of recent 
treaty negotiation, and the like, that the boys can read up on only with 
excessive expenditure of time. Further, much of the matter they would 
read could scarcely be comprehensible to them; it presupposes too much. 

No wonder that so many children learn to dislike school work. No 
one can do tasks that are beyond him, and develop interest in his work. 
In the name of common sense, let us give the children exercises, prob- 
lems, tasks, subjects, that are fitted to their years. Then the fault is 
theirs if they do not learn and develop. 

But the pity of killing the schoolboy’s interest by laying out prob- 
lems, even the nature of which he cannot comprehend! The folly of 
compelling boys to be vague, superficial, bombastic—of leading them to 
think that bold assertion is proof—of training them to depend on gener- 
alities and “bunk”’! 

Better one thing the pupil can do thoroughly than a cartload of 
pretentious exercises. 


announced my boy, twelve 


ROBERT W. NEAL 
MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
AMHERST, MAss. 





To the Editor of the “‘ English Journal”’: 


I have read with great interest, great delight, in fact, the article 
in the January number of the English Journal on “Oral English in 
College.’”’ Those who have read the article will, no doubt, know that 
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Mr. Clapp has not confined his discussion to college English alone, but 
has made some very significant statements concerning the use of oral 
English in the secondary schools. 

It has been my good fortune to bear the brunt of organizing a course 
in English for our secondary school. The thing which we have most 
complimented ourselves upon is the effectiveness of our oral composition 
work, for the purposes mentioned by Mr. Clapp, and for others besides. 
To be brief, we are making oral composition the basis of all written 
work. Everything which teachers of English, teachers, I said, try so 
desperately to have expressed on paper, we teach directly by means of 
oral work. 

In our first year in composition there is very little writing and a 
great deal of talking. In our second year, there is more talking, required 
and directed talking, mind you, and some writing. And even in our 
advanced composition we teach the essentials of form and arrangement 
through oral composition. 

We have a sure basis, from the standpoint of apperception, when we 
have our young students begin with oral work; for of course, they all 
talk. Our chief care is to make their work seem natural and informal. 
When we get them started to talking, their eagerness is sufficient for 
all purposes of instruction. We have only to hold the reins and guide 
them. Whither and how do we guide them ? 

After a boy has acquired confidence enough in himself to speak out 
freely, it is but a step to show him that his remarks are more effective 
when given form and order. As we make narrations the basis of our 
early work, his first step toward technique will be to learn that his 
classmates and his teacher understand him better when he prefaces his 
accounts by giving the time, place, persons, and some of the circum- 
stances of them. And there you have it. Is he not speaking the narra- 
tive which it takes hours to drill into him by the red-ink method? Then 
we lead him on to using descriptions in his talks, in which we quickly 
prove that his audience is better able to picture his images if he gives 
first a fundamental image—although we should feel strongly inclined 
to assassinate any visitor who called it by that name before our young 
students. 

This method is used in the paragraph; it is used in exposition and 
argument; it is used in the long theme. In this part the class does 
“team work,” wherein each is orally shown how to connect his para- 
graph to that of the student who precedes him. It takes one recitation 
to teach the idea of the setting, one for the fundamental image, one for 
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coherence, one for unity, and one for emphasis. After a few days of 
oral practice, we tell the boys they have been speaking themes, and that 
now they should write them. And there is no failure in transmitting 
the method to paper. 

We use oral composition to teach written composition, because it 
is quicker, for every student hears the instruction, and gets it orally 
from the teacher, and corrects the fundamentals of technique on the 
spot. We use it for the same purpose because it saves work. Where 
before this we labored through a good half-dozen themes, trying to make 
a beginning, now we have a first effort and a first draft better than a 
seventh effort and a second draft with the old way. We use it because 
it is more effective. “It is possible,” we have vainly said in the past 
that’s gone, “for every student to write formally correct themes.”’ 
And it was; but now formally correct themes come easily, and all the 
students write them. 

Need I mention the increase in fluency, the poise, the change of 
attitude toward that old bugbear of a composition? Is it necessary to 
say that by means of our new method we have whole classes of helpful 
little critics, who eagerly, not shamefacedly, jot down in their notebooks 
the slips in speech to which their classmates call attention? Does it 
sound probable when I say our students are practically free from common 
grammatical blunders after a year of such teaching? It may not 
sound so, but it is more than probable; it is an accomplished fact. 

Yes, Mr. Clapp, “‘oral composition will replace much of the written 
composition now taught in the high-school course.” And the written 
composition will be better for it. Literary appreciation will be deeper 
and truer; the language of our students will more nearly approach the 
norm; and the bugbear of our English work will pass to that stage 
where successful composition work will be not only common but also 


required. 
Sincerely yours, 


E. E. CHILEs 
MANUAL TRAINING SCHOOL 
WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY 
St. Louts, Mo. 




































NEWS AND NOTES 
ANNUAL MEETING OF THE NATIONAL COUNCIL OF TEACHERS 
OF ENGLISH 

The third annual meeting of the National Council of Teachers of 
English will be held in Chicago, November 27 to 29, 1913. The head- 
quarters and place of meeting will be the Auditorium Hotel, which 
offers special rates to those attending the convention. 


PROGRAM 
FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 9:30 A.M. 


General Session, Banquet Hall, Ninth Floor. 

President’s Address: The Undefended Gate—Frep N. Scott, Uni- 
versity of Michigan. 

Language Sensibility—JosEpH JASTROW, University of Wisconsin. 

The Blight of Literary Bookishness—PERcIVAL CuuBB, Ethical Culture 
Society, St. Louis, Mo. 


FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 2:00 P.M. 
SECTION MEETINGS 
Normal- and Elementary-School Section, Club Room No.1, Mezzanine 
Floor. 
Chairman: Samuet A. Lyncu, Iowa State Teachers College 

What Should Elementary and Normal Schools Do in Regard to Teach- 
ing Simplified Spelling ?—W1uis H. Witcox, State Normal School, 
Baltimore, Maryland. 

How Can the Teaching of English Composition Be Made an Incentive 
to the Acquisition of Ideas—ApDA VAN STONE Harris, Director of 
Elementary Practice Teaching, Public Schools, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Suggestions for the Improvement of the Teaching of Composition in 
Elementary Schools—Epwin M. Hopkins, University of Kansas. 


College and High-School Section 


Chairman: CHARLES W. KENT, University of Virginia 


The Factors Which Should Determine the College Course in English 
JosePH V. DENNEY, Ohio State University. Discussion: FRANK 
AYDELOTTE, Indiana University; C. C. Certain, High School, 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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Reorganization of the High-School Course in English—Preliminary 
Report of the Joint Committee. Discussion: Joun C. HANNA, 
Principal of the High School, Oak Park, Ill.; Grorce B. Arton, 
State Inspector of High Schools, Minneapolis, Minn. 

The Old and the New in Literature Teaching—O. J. STEVENSON, The 
University of Toronto, Toronto, Canada. 


Public Speaking Section 
Chairman: Tuomas C. TRUEBLOOD, University of Michigan 

Public Speaking in High School in Relation to the English Courses— 
Emma J. Breck, Oakland High School, Oakland, Cal. Discussion: 
CLARION W. Harpy, Northwestern University. 

Should Oral English in High School Be Given Separate Credit ?— 
Epwarp J. Eaton, Central High School, Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Discussion: ELMER W. Situ, Colgate University, Hamilton, N.Y. 

Some Suggested Reforms in Intercollegiate Debating—RoLio L. 
LyMAN, University of Chicago. Discussion: CHARLES H. WootL- 
BERT, University of Illinois. 

College Courses in Public Speaking—RosBert I. Futton, Ohio Wes- 
leyan University. Discussion: Hatpor B. GIsLAson, University 
of Minnesota. 


Library Section 
Chairman: Wrttus H. Kerr, Kansas State Normal School 

Live English Teaching: What It Does for the Library—J. W. SEARSON 
Kansas Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kan. 

The Case for the Definite Training of Prospective Teachers in the Use 
and Knowledge of Books and Libraries—IRENE WARREN, School 
of Education, University of Chicago. 

Essentials in the Correlation of Library and Student— 

(a) The School Library, MARTHA WILson, State Supervisor of 
School Libraries, St. Paul, Minn. 
(6) The High-School Library, FLoRENcE M. Hopkins, Librarian of 
Central High School, Detroit, Mich. 
(c) The College Library, L. L. Dickerson, Librarian of Grinnell 
College. 
(d) The University Library, speaker to be supplied. 
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FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28, 6:15 P.M. 


The Annual Dinner. Addresses by CHARLES W. KENT, University of 
Virginia; Mrs. Henry Hutst, Central High School, Grand Rapids, 
Mich.; J. Mitton O’NEILL, University of Wisconsin. 


CONFERENCE OF REPRESENTATIVES OF LOCAL ASSOCIATIONS 


Topic: Co-operation in ‘Solving Current English Problems. Leaders: 
EDWIN FarrtEy, New York City Association; Harry G. PAvt, 
Illinois Association; Epw1n Mims, Nashville Association. 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 20, 9:00 A.M. 
General Session, Banquet Hall, Ninth Floor 
FINAL REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


a) Articulation of the Elementary with the High-School Course in 
English—Ernest C. Noyes, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

b) Home Reading for High-School Pupils—Hersert Bates, New York 
City. 

c) Uniform Grammatical Terminology—GERTRUDE Buck, Poughkeep- 
sie, New York. Discussion: WiLi1aAM BisHop Owen, Chicago, IIl. 


REPORTS OF PROGRESS BY COMMITTEE CHAIRMEN 


a) Equipment for English Work—Vincit C. CovuLtEerR, Warrensburg, 
Mo. 

b) Pedagogical Investigation—NATHANIEL W. Barnes, Greencastle, 
Ind. 

c) English in the Country Schools—WaLTER Barnes, Glenville, W.Va. 

d) School and College Plays—THacHER GuiLp, Urbana, IIl. 

e) The Preparation of High-School Teachers of English—FRANKLIN 
T. BAKER, New York City. 

f) The Preparation of College Teachers of English—James F. Hosic, 
Chicago, IIl. 

NOTES 


The annual meeting of the Board of Directors will be held on Thurs- 
day evening at 7:30 o'clock in the South Parlor. The annual business 
meeting of the Association will be held on Friday afternoon at 4:30 
o’clock in the South Room, Ninth Floor. Admission to this session will 
be by membership card. The new Board of Directors will meet imme- 
diately after the dinner on Friday evening in the South Parlor. Mem- 
bers of the Council are asked to extend the notice of the convention. 
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OFFICERS FOR IQI12-13 


President—F Rep N. Scott, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

First Vice-President—GRaAcE M. SHEPHERD, Boise, Idaho. 
Second Vice-President—ErneEst C. Noyes, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Secretary—JameEs F. Hosic, Chicago, Ill. 
Treasurer—Harry K. Bassett, Madison, Wis. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Apau G. Granby, Highland Park, IIl. 
Epwin M. Hopkins, Lawrence, Kan. 


LEMUEL A. PITTENGER, Kent, Ohio. 
The President, the Secretary, and the Treasurer. 


CONSTITUTION OF THE NORTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION OF 
ENGLISH TEACHERS 
I. NAME 
This organization shall be known as the North Dakota Association 
of English Teachers. 
II. OBJECT 
The object of this organization shall be to foster good-fellowship, 
to increase the effectiveness of school and college work in English in 
North Dakota, and to co-operate with the National Council of Teachers 
of English. 
III. OFFICERS 
The officers shall consist of a President, a Vice-President, a Sec- 
retary-Treasurer, and an Executive Committee, consisting of the 
previously named officers and two others to be chosen by the Asso- 
ciation. 
These officers shall be elected at a regular meeting of the Association 
and shall hold office for one year, or until their successors are elected. 
The duties of these officers shall be such as are usually performed by 
such officers. 
IV. MEETINGS 
The regular meetings of the Association shall be held annually at 
the time of the annual meeting of the North Dakota Educational Asso- 
ciation. 
Special meetings may be called by the President or Executive Com- 
mittee, at the written request of ten members. 
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V. MEMBERSHIP 


Any teacher engaged in the teaching of English in the schools of the 
state is eligible to membership upon the payment of fifty cents ($0. 50), 
provided he is a member of the N.D.E.A. 

Fifteen members must be present at any meeting to constitute a 
quorum. 

VI. AMENDMENTS 

This constitution may be amended by a two-thirds vote of the 
members present at any regular meeting, provided that such amendment 
has been submitted in writing to the Executive Committee at least one 
month prior to the meeting and has been approved by them. 


THE KANSAS PLAN 


In the letter from the Committee on Elementary School English 
to organizations affiliated with the National Council, published in the 
Journal last month, mention was made of a plan for forming local organ- 
izations of elementary and other English teachers in affiliation with 
state organizations and through them with the National Council, as now 
being under trial in Kansas. The substance of that plan is as follows: 
The state association of English teachers invites existing or newly 
formed local organizations into membership on payment of an affilia- 
tion fee of two dollars, which is supposed to represent a local member- 
ship of at least twenty; though the actual membership may of course 
be less or greater. Such organizations are entitled to representation 
at all business meetings of the state association by one delegate for each 
twenty members; their members are included in the total membership 
of the state association, and are thereby entitled to all the privileges of 
affiliated membership in the National Council of Teachers of English. 
Conversely, the National Council or any of its committees, as in the case 
of the Committee on Elementary School English, may reach these local 
organizations by way of the state association, and ask for special infor- 
mation or assistance. 
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REVIEWS 


A MANUAL FOR WRITERS’ 


For scholars and business men, by a scholar and a business man, 
Manly and Powell’s Manual should be of great service. It gives con- 
cisely but clearly helpful suggestions on the expression of thought, 
and authoritative information upon practices in printing. Of its 
twelve chapters, the first seven are given up to writing, the last five 
to the questions which arise in connection with the publication of 
articles and books. The first chapter, twenty-five pages specifically 
on “English Composition,” is the most sensible rhetoric in miniature 
that I have ever seen., The notes that follow, on grammar, diction, 
punctuation, capitalization, and italicization, are exactly what every 
man at all doubtful of his knowledge in these matters needs to have at 
hand. The chapter on “Letter-Writing’’ answers every practical 
question that could be asked about the subject; it is too dogmatic for 
my taste, especially in regard to personal letters, but that is a detail. 
As for the second half of the book, including the index, its accuracy 
and definiteness are hardly short of marvelous. There are two books 
here rather than one and I do not believe that the scholar has much 
need of the first half, or the business man of the second; but the whole 
volume is so convenient and so inexpensive that all sorts and conditions 
of men are certain to thank heaven for it. 

J. W. Linn 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


A FIRST BOOK OF COMPOSITION 


It would be an interesting study to trace the changes in methods of 
teaching English composition as reflected in the textbooks of the past 
twenty-five years. The old Hill’s Rhetoric, with its emphasis upon 
correctness in words and sentences, was the textbook in which many 
teachers of today were trained. Scott and Denny in their various books 
emphasized the importance of the paragraph. Barrett Wendell robbed 
rhetoric of some of its terrors by showing that its many precepts were 

*A Manual for Writers. Covering the Needs of Authors for Information on Rules 
of Writing and Practices in Printing. By JoHN MatrHews MANLy and JoHN 
ARTHUR PowWELL. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1913. Pp. viili+225. 
$1.25 net. 
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reducible to a few general principles. Within the past few years half 
a dozen excellent textbooks have appeared, all showing the influence 
of earlier books, yet with such modifications and differences as to indi- 
cate a healthy spirit of growth in this important field. 

It is worth noting that many of these recent books are divided into 
two parts, or even published in two volumes. In the days when all high- 
school textbooks were written by college professors, these works were 
adapted to “the pupil of high-school age’’—a being as non-existent as 
“the average man.”” High-school teachers know that the boy of fourteen 
is not at all the same as the boy of eighteen, and frankly recognize this 
fact by preparing separate books. 

Such is the plan of A First Book of Composition, by Thomas H. Briggs 
and Isabel McKinney (Ginn & Co.). It is intended to furnish material 
for the first two years of the course. It does this, and does it well. 
The exercises are abundant, and bear the marks of having been developed 
in actual classroom practice. The authors, wisely, have not attempted 
to cover the whole field of rhetorical theory: they have, however, omit- 
ted nothing that a pupil in the first two years should know. But the 
distinctive feature of the book is that it really gives a new point of 
view for teacher and pupil. Instead of the familiar chapter headings 
—‘Narration,”’ “ Description, Exposition,”’ “‘Argument,”’ “Words,” 
*“‘Sentences,”’ and ‘“‘ Paragraphs’’—we have “Sincerity,” “‘ Definiteness,” 
“Interest,” “Unity,” “Variety,” “Clearness.’”’ The approach is not 
through kinds of composition but through qualities of style—qualities 
which even young pupils can comprehend, and whose value they can 
appreciate. With this as a starting-point, they are led to the principles 
of punctuation, sentence-building, the use of words, etc. In a word, 
the body of doctrine presented is the same as in other textbooks, but 
it is developed naturally from simple principles instead of being set 
forth in the usual formal order. It certainly tempts one to try the 
new method. 


99 é6¢ 


B. A. HEypRICK 
BOOK NOTICES 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere. ] 


A Course in Moral Instruction for the High School. By FRANK CHAPMAN 
SHARP. 2d ed. Paper. Bulletin No. 565 of the University of Wiscon- 
sin. Price 10 cents. 

Julius Caesar: A High-School English Leaflet. By CHARLES M. STEBBINS. 

Brooklyn: Stebbins & Co. Price 1o cents. 
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Elson Primary School Reader. Book Four. By WititAm H. Etson. Chi- 
cago: Scott, Foresman & Co., 1913. 

The Swallow Book. By Dr. Guiseppe Petré. Rendered into English by 
ApA WALKER CAMEHL. New York: American Book Co., 1912. 
Legends, fables, and folk-songs about the swallow. 

Report of the United States Commissioner of Education for the Year Ended 
June 30, 1912. 2 vols. Washington: Government Printing Office, 1913. 

The Relations of Latin and English during the Age of Milton. By WELDON T. 
Myers. Dayton, Va.: Ruebush-Elkins Co. 

A dissertation accepted by the faculty of the University of Virginia as fulfilling 
the requirements in original research for the degree of Doctor of Philosophy. 

What Can Literature Do for Me? By C. AtpHonso Smiru. Garden City, 
N.Y.: Doubleday, Page & Co., 1913. 

A very readable presentation of the pleasure and profit of reading. 

The Freshman and His College. By FRANcis Cummins Lockwoop. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co., 1913. Pp. 164. $0.80. 

A handbook intended to aid young students to make a good beginning of their 
college life. Twelve well-known authors are represented by complete addresses or 
essays. 

A History of England. By ALLEN C. THomas. Boston: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1913. Pp.650. Maps and illustrations. $1.50. 

Written to meet the requirements of the American Historical Association. Con- 
tinental relations are emphasized in order to give as complete a view as possible to 
those not studying general history. 

Modern American Speeches. By LestER W. BOARDMAN. New York: Long- 
mans, Green & Co., 1913. 

Contents: ‘True Americanism,” Schurz; ‘““The New South,” Grady; ‘‘America’s 
Love of Peace,” Hay; ‘“‘The Pan-American Spirit,” Root. 

Elements of Composition for Secondary Schools. By HENRY SEIDEL CANBY 
and JoHN BAKER OppyKE. New York: Macmillan, 1913. Pp. 593. 
$1.00 net. 

Elements of Literature and Composition. By L. A. SHERMAN. Chicago: 
University Pub. Co., 1911. 

A complete exposition of the “ Nebraska method.” 

Literary Selections from Newman. With Introduction,and Notes by A Sister 
of Notre Dame. New York: Longmans, Green & Co., 1913. $0.60. 
The High School Debate Book. By E. C. Ropprns. 2d ed. Chicago: A. C. 

McClurg & Co., 1912. 

Live Language Lessons, Book One and Book Two. By Howarp R. Driccs. 
Chicago: University Pub. Co., 1913. 

Not misnamed, the books are remarkably interesting. The balance between 
formality and formlessness has been very well preserved. 































A Manual for 
Writers 


By JOHN M. MANLY 
Head of the Department of English of 
the University of Chicago 


and JOHN A. POWELL 


of the University of Chicago Press 


A book designed to aid authors and all] others who 
are concerned with the writing of English. It aims to 
answer the practical questions that constantly arise in 
the preparation of manuscripts for the printer, business 
letters, and any sort of composition where correctness 
of form is an important element. 

It treats in a clear and convenient way the mat- 
ters of grammar, spelling, and general form which 
writers need most to be informed about, and gives full 
directions on the preparation of “copy” for the printer 
and the correcting of proof. The chapter on letter- 
writing is unique and gives just the help that is con- 
stantly wanted and that other manuals deny. 





224 pages, 12 mo, cloth. :: Postpaid $1.35 





The University of Chicago Press 


Chicago, Illinois 











The Elementary Course 
in English 
By JAMES FLEMING HOSIC 


“The Elementary Course in English” is a 
practical guide for teachers, supervisors, and 
parents. It presents in outline a working theory 
of elementary English, with selected references 
to the recent literature of the subject. In this 
way the book is well fitted for individual study 
and for group discussions in normal schools, 
teachers’ reading circles, teachers’ institutes, and 
parents’ associations. The book contains also a 
suggestive course of study in composition, gram- 
mar, word study, reading, and literature. Defi- 
nite standards of attainment in these subjects are 
indicated for each year in terms of efficient 
activity. Graded lists of material are provided. 
These include stories for reading and for telling, 
poems for study and memorizing, supplementary 
reading books classified by subjects, and selected 
literary studies for higher grades. There is an 
appendix, which contains a list of books to be 
read to the children, a list of verse collections, 
and a list of prose collections. All the pieces 
mentioned in the body of the work may be 
readily found in these collections by means of an 
ingenious system of indexing. 


152 pages, 16mo, cloth; postpaid 82 cents 





The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 























Barnes English Texts 


Edited by Edwin Fairley 


Planned expressly to meet the requirements 
of the College Entrance Examination Board, 
with complete apparatus for successful 
classroom use. 


Ready 


Treasure Island . . . Ferdinand Q. Blanchard 
The Raven, Courtship of Miles Standish, and 
Snow-bound (one volume) Charles E. Rhodes 


Coming 
Julius Gaesar .. . 2... Charles A. Dawson 
Merchant of Venice... . . Charles R. Gaston 
er Clarence W. Vail 
0 Edwin Fairley 
House of the Seven Gables . . . Emma F. Lowd 
er Ernest C. Noyes 








Have you seen BRIEF ENGLISH 
GRAMMAR, by Alshouse and Root ? 
PRICE 25 CENTS 





Just Out 
Vocations for Girls... .. By E. W. Weaver 
Price 75 Cents NET 
THE A. S. BARNES CO. 
381 Fourth Avenue New York 

















THE EDITOR 





The Journal of Issued on tenth 
Information for and twenty-fifth 
Literary Workers of each month 


If you are a writer—whether of books 
or for current periodicals—you will find 
in THe Epiror the counsel, help, and 
inspiration that make for successful 
literary endeavor. 


Besides articles of concrete, practical worth, writ- 
ten by editors or successful writers, each semi- 
monthly number contains in the department, ““The 
Literary Market,” all the news of all the maga- 
zines, new and old, that pay for manuscripts. A 
$10,000 novel competition, a $10,000 play compe- 
tition, and a $7,000 short story competition were 
recently announced in one number. 

Jack London says: ‘THe Eprror taught me how 
to solve the stamp and landlady problems.” 
Readers of THe Eprror are the successful writers 
of the United States and Canada. 

A copy of the current number will be sent for ten 
cents. The yearly subscription is one dollar and 
fifty cents. 


THE EDITOR, Box E 7 
RIDGEWOOD - NEW JERSEY 


19th Year 
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